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In each case call in a specialist. 


All you need do, when you’re faced with a canning or 
y 
processing problem, is to pick up your telephone and 
ask to see one of our specialists. 


Here at American Can these specialists are at your call 
in emergencies—just as firemen and dentists. And they 
stay on your job until the problem is solved. Behind 
them is the entire engineering and research organiza- 
tion of American Can Company. 


Your packing problems may not always be emergency 
calls, however. Right now you may be wonder- 
ing how you can keep abreast, or ahead, of com- 
petition in the years to come. Or maybe... 


. . . how you can keep down costs by more efficient 
packing. Or how to increase sales. Our resources are 
available to assist you. Just as they are to Uncle Sam 
now, and have been to American businesses since 1901. 


As others do, consult our local representative, or 
write us. 
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A PLANT 


Outworn, obsolete canning equipment cannot 
keep up with today’s demand for the better quality 
foods needed for higher nutritional standards. 
FMC Engineers will gladly cooperate with you 
in planning a modernization program that will 
help you step up capacity as well as quality. 


FILLERS FOR ALL PRODUCTS 


A GOOD “MAKE READY” ALWAYS PAYS FMC HAND PACK FIL- 


LER, with automatic filling 
hopper, rotary brushingat- 


it is always important to have your viners 
and hulling equipment in good operating con- 
dition before the start of your season. Too 
many canners wait until crops are ready before 
making necessary adjustments and repairs, and 
then rely on inexperienced help. 


Have your competent help check the 
following: 


1. A viner should always stand upon a good foundation 
and should be kept level, plumb, and square. 


Elevator chains should have slats every 14th link 
and the same number of links in each strand. 


All bolts and set screws should be tightened and the 
usual practices followed for the care of machinery. 


Check to see that pulleys are of correct size for the 
power to be used. 


Set the viners up complete several days before your 
crops are ready and run them to see that aprons, 
chains, and belts are properly adjusted. 


6. If you do not have copies of instructions for oper- 
ating Hamachek Viners, we will be glad to mail 
them without charge. 


.. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 » Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


74 Sprague-Sells Division - 


tachment, packer - briner, 
and vibrating can track 
for a full weight pack. For 
filling sliced, diced and 
mixed vegetables, sliced 
fruit, olives and many 
other specialty products. 


FMC HAND PACK FILLER, with inexpensive 
juicing attachment which will substantially in- 
crease your profit. Improves appearance and 
quality by pre-juicing can automatically. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
most complete line of canning ma- 
chinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, ete. 


Hoopeston, Illinois 
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EDITORIALS 


seen in the report of the meeting of the directors 
of the National Canners Association held in Wash- 


ington, March 22 and 23, given you elsewhere in this 
issue, and at which the officers for the ensuing year 
were elected, Secretary Frank E. Gorrell stepped down 
and Carlos Campbell took his place. But they would 
not allow Mr. Gorrell to get away entirely, and so they 
retained him as Treasurer of the Association. 


This is beyond doubt the most notable event of this 
industry in the last 40 years. Mr. Gorrell’s services to 
this industry over that period of time must be known 
to every canner in the business wherever located. He 
brought this Association to the forefront of all indus- 
trial efforts of its kind, and we-doubt not that if a 
vote could be taken among them as to the most success- 
ful secretary of all such efforts, Mr. Gorrell would be 
voted the laurels. He has built an enduring structure 
that ought to go on for years in its helpful service to 
this great industry, and with all respect to the many 
great and famous men who have served as president, it 
was he that saw the effort through its birth and de- 
velopment, and steered it successfully through such 
storms as the present day generation of canners has 
no conception of. He might well be taken as a symbol 
of that old quotation “Power is denoted by silence,” 
for he did his work modestly and quietly, but most 
efficiently. 

And we can assure him we know that the entire 
industry feels a deep gratitude to him for this work 
which has brought the industry from a small struggl- 
ing impecunious start to its present magnificent pro- 
portions. Frank Gorrell will live long in the memory 
and history of the canning industry, which is just now 
begini ing to strike its full stride. 

Since the second and third generations of the men 
who Lvought this Association into being are now “the 
industy’”’ they cannot be expected to be familiar with 
the trials and tribulations that its birth went through. 
We thnk it fitting, therefore, to briefly review those 
events including the advent of this most efficient Secre- 
tary iv to the canned foods industry. 

The formation of the National Canners Association 
Was not a spontaneous movement, but one that grew 


nthe GORRELL RETIRES—As will be 
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out of the needs of the industry as recognized by the 
then two leading Associations of canners—the Atlantic 
States Canners Association and the Western Canned 
Goods Association. 


Quoting from “A History of the Canning Industry 
by its Most Prominent Men,” published in 1914 by 
THE CANNING TRADE as a souvenir of the Seventh 
Annual Convention of the National Canners and Allied 
Associations, at Baltimore, page 69: 


“A meeting that should go down in history as 
one of the most important ever held in the in- 
dustry was that of Thursday afternoon, February 
9, 1905, when the joint meeting of the above re- 
ferred to Associations passed a resolution me- 
moralizing Congress to pass a Pure Food Law, as 
the following resolution shows, and in addition 
decided upon the establishment of a National 
Association, and appointed a committee to carry 
out this decision. The two master strokes of a 
national law to equalize competition, rob trickery 
of its advantage and place a premium upon 
honesty, and the first definite step to place the 
canning industry upon an offensive and defensive 
basis were passed in this one afternoon’s session. 
The great work that was then done was not fully 
realized at the time. Succeeding years have em- 
phasized it, but it remains for the future to reap 
the full value of the great work of that afternoon.” 


A prophetic statement now seen in all its splendor 
forty years from the date of that action. 

But the formation of this National Association wit- 
nessed all the birth pains of any great effort. The 
committee named above consisted of : Grafton Johnson, 
Indiana; George G. Bailey, New York; J. S. Tomlinson, 
Maine; E. Greenabaum, Delaware; Hugh S. Orem, 
Maryland; R. I. Bentley, California; W. R. Roach, 
Michigan; F. A. Stare, Wisconsin; W. C. Pressing, 
Ohio; C.S. Crary, Illinois; John S. Hughes, Minnesota; 
J. W. Hill, Iowa; J. W. Cuykendall, Iowa; Frank Van 
Camp, Indiana. 


Mr. Willard G. Rouse at that time President of the 
Atlantic States Canners Association, and who was the 
prime mover of this effort to form a National Associa- 
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tion, (at the Columbus 1904 Convention, where also 
the National Food Brokers Association was formed) 
was accordingly elected Chairman of the above 
committee. 

They resolved to open an office in Buffalo and to 
appoint the necessary office staff to handle the business 
of the new Association. However, quoting again from 
the “History”: “At this point it should be noted that 
the proposed general office in Buffalo was not estab- 
lished, but did take practical shape in the home town 
of the President, Bel Air, Maryland, and while presided 
over by Mr. Rouse there began to appear the results 
of the good work of a man who had been instrumental 
in much of the great work so far done, but whose hand 
had never been shown; a practicing attorney of that 
county seat of Harford, an untiring worker and a 
diplomat by nature, Frank E. Gorrell. President 
Rouse recognized his ability and recommended him at 
Buffalo as the Secretary of the newly formed organiza- 
tion. And it was a master stroke to select a man free 
of the taint of canned foods, and therefore commanding 
the confidence of all canners, and with the unusual 
ability to successfully handle all questions as they 
arose; for upon this selection hinged the success or 
failure of the entire movement, and that it has been 
the great success we now see it (in 1914) is largely 
due to the man then selected.” 


The actual birth of the present National Canners 
Association took place at the joint meeting of the 
Western Canners and the Atlantic States Associations 
at Buffalo, New York, February 12-15, 1907, showing 
a full two years’ hard and untiring efforts to bring 
about the formation of a National Association. 

The first President of the NCA was George G. Bailey 
of Ft. Stanwix Canning Company, Rome, New York, 
with Mr. Gorrell as its Secretary. 

Growth was slow but solid, each year seeing a de- 
cided addition in members and what was equally im- 
portant, a steady increase in its income to furnish 
material aid to do the vast amount of work facing its 
officers. The Association was “National” in intent and 
purposes, that is, it is aimed to represent canners of all 
sizes, of all manner of products (provided they were 
packed in hermetically sealed packages, sterilized by 
heat only) anywhere within the United States. In 
other words, it was built to represent the entire in- 
dustry and not any particular group or section, re- 
gardless of the amount of goods produced. And it has 
adhered to this through all these years, both as to the 
exclusion of anything other than hermetically sealed 
food products, and to its representation of canners in 
every State and of every product. (In recent years 
the Association has taken in frozen food packers, as 
generally they are also canners.) 

And that’s why it has been the tremendous influence 
for good in the industry. 

Later on the great can companies saw the need of 
an efficient scientific laboratory in connection with the 
Association’s work and they financed this, supported 
it liberally, and continue to do so. 

Space here prevents going into the multitude of 
vitally necessary matters which the Association now 
handles in the protection of the industry and in the 
furtherance of increased consumption of canned foods. 


The NCA is a great institution—as all men know, 
and it will live as a monument to Frank E. Gorrell 
through all history. 


It has been the writer’s honor and pleasure to labor 
along with Mr. Gorrell since those early days of 1905, 
more intimately in the early formative years than 
recently, due to the substantial building of the organi- 
zation and its necessarily increased number of officers 
and committees. But he has never lost touch with it 
and has always been afforded the most cordial con- 
sideration and treatment, and we value that association 
as one of the happiest events of our life. 


We are not saying goodby, Frank, for we hope to 
keep close to you over many years to come, and that 
you will be blessed with good health, and that you may 
enjoy the rest you have so richly earned. If it were 
not for the war we would say it otherwise, but at the 
same time mean: “Until we meet again.” 


OUR FORCES NEED TWICE AS MUCH—Reports of a 
monthly average of almost 1,250,000 tons of Quartermaster 
supplies handled by Quartermaster and Army Service Forces 
Depots during November and December of 1944 in comparison 
with an average of approximately 900,000 tons of the same 
months in 1943, are a graphic illustration of the rapidly chang- 
ing picture and the increase of military personnel in both the 
European Theater and in the Pacific, the War Department has 
announced. 

In spite of ten per cent less storage personnel than a year 
ago, and no increase in storage space, the greatly increased 
tonnage has been handled through many innovations devised 
by the Storage and Distribution Division of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General to increase the efficiency of storage and 
handling, among which are new methods of space utilization, 
palletizing, unitizing loads, and many innovations in general 
warehouse practice. 

With every indication that the demand for the year ahead 
would increase in like proportions, Brig. Gen. A. M. Owens, 
Chief of the Storage and Distribution Division, Office of The 
Quartermaster General, told a recent conference of the high 
ranking officers and chief storage consultants from every 
Quartermaster Depot and Quartermaster Section of the Army 
Service Forces in the country that even greater effort and 
ingenuity must be applied by ‘Depot heads and personnel to be 
able to handle the anticipated load. 

The conference brought together 80 of the foremost military 
and civilian storage authorities in the country for a three-day 
meeting at Camp Lee, Va., during which General Owens pointed 
out that, previous to 1944, the greater percentage of troops were 
stationed within the continental United States, and the volume 
of supplies for the zone of the Interior and the overseas theaters 
was fairly evenly divided. At the present time, well over half 
of the troops are overseas, increasing export freight dispropor- 
tionately because the requirements per capita are almost double 
those of soldiers at home. Considerably more than double the 
subsistence must be handled to feed a man overseas compared 
with that needed for a soldier in the Zone of the Interior where 
approximately half of the ration is made up of perishable foods 
purchased locally and never handled by a Quartermaster Depot. 
Correspondingly, the man of the fighting front wears out cloth- 
ing and equipment at least twice as rapidly as he does in the 
United States. 

Methods of handling the anticipated further increased de- 
mands on existing warehouse facilities were discussed by Lt. Col. 
E. H. Ward, Chief, Warehouse Managing Section of the Office 
of The Quartermaster General, who emphasized the advantages 
of standardized procedures in the Quartermaster Depots which 
are siphoning ever-increasing tons of merchandise to more than 
1,000 camps, posts, and stations both here and abroad. 

At the conclusion of the conference, Brig. Gen. George A. 
Horkan, Commanding General of Camp Lee, declared that the 
plans laid and the decisions reached at the meeting would be 
felt by the enemy “just as surely as bursting bombs and shells 
on the front lines.” 
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F, A. Stare Heads National Canners Association 


Secretary Gorrell Succeed By Carlos Campbell-—-By-Laws Amended and 
Reports on Committee Work Discussed. 


At its meeting in Washington on 
Thursday and Friday, March 22 and 23, 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Canners Association elected officers and 
approved the budget for 1945, amended 
the Association by-laws, heard and dis- 
cussed reports from the Planning, Man- 
power, and Legislative Committees, and 
the Special Committee on OPA pricing 
policies, and elected to honorary member- 
ship in the Association two former presi- 
dents no longer active in the canning 
industry. 


OFFICERS of the Association for 1945 
are: President, Fred A. Stare; First 
Vice President, Fred M. Brew; Second 
Vice President, Alfred W. Eames; Sec- 
retary, Carlos Campbell; Treasurer, 
Frank E. Gorrell. At his own request 
the name of Mr. Gorrell was not pre- 
sented for the office of secretary and the 
Board meeting marked the end of a ser- 
vice in that capacity, which began when 
the Association was organized in 1907. 


-Carlos Campbell came to the Associa- 
tion in 1934 as Director of the Division 
of Statistics and in 1944 was made 
Executive Assistant to Secretary Gorrell. 


Mr. Campbell was born in White Hall, 
Illinois, and received his education at the 
University of Illinois and the Sorbonne 
University in France. He left the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in his sophomore year 
and served as a lieutenant in the First 
World War, spending one year at the 
Sorbonne after the Armistice. He taught 
economics at the University of Illinois 
and the University of Arkansas. His 
doctorate thesis, which he completed 
while on the faculty of the University of 
Arkansas, dealt with the economic as- 
pects of tomato cannery management. In 
1929 Mr. Campbell came to the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as an economist and remained in that 
position until 1934 when he was ap- 
pointe’ Director of the Association’s 
Division of Statistics. 


to the by-laws 
as proposed by a special committee ap- 
pointe’ last Fall to make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the Association 
operat’ ns and staff were adopted by the 
Board. They provide for the election of 
the Pi. ident and First and Second Vice 
Preside\ts by the membership at the 
annua! .neeting, and the appointment of 
the Se»etary and the Treasurer by the 
Board * Directors. They set up definite 
Proced: :e for elections in event the an- 
nual m: ting can not be held, as was the 
case tis year, and provide for a sub- 
Commit.ce of the Finance Committee to 
act on ‘seal matters. It is planned to 
Publish the by-laws as amended to the 
membe: ship in the near future. 
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The 1945 budget provides for two new 
projects—sanitation studies and surveys 
and an economic study on profit cycles 
in the canning industry. 


The committee reports reviewed the 
activities of the respective committees 
and the problems upon which further 
work is to be done. Discussion of these 
problems by members of the Board 
served to bring out facts and views that 
will be helpful to the committees in 
carrying on their work. 


The Board approved two amendments 
to the Retirement Plan which had been 
recommended by the Trustees of the Re- 
tirement Fund in their report to the 
Board and which had also been approved 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


HONORARY MEMBERS—Charles S. Crary, 
of Waukesha, Wisconsin, second presi- 
dent of the Association, who served in 
1908 and 1909, and Richard Dickinson, of 
Eureka, Illinois, ninth president, who 
served in 1916, were elected honorary 
members of the Association. 


On behalf of his fellow officers and 
members of the Board, President-elect 
Stare presented Mr. Haxton a desk clock 
as a token of their personal regard and 
their appreciation of the faithful, effi- 
cient service he had given during his 
term of office. 

The Administrative Council met at 
Washington on March 15 and 16, at 
which time it prepared the budget for 
1945 to be recommended to the Board of 
Directors and received and discussed re- 
ports from varivus committees. 


INDUSTRY RE-EMPLOYMENT 


Directors of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., this week approved a 
veterans’ rehabilitation program de- 
veloped by the association’s employe re- 
lations committee, of which R. B. Scull, 
president of the William S. Scull Co., is 
chairman. 


The program not only contemplates re- 
employment of returning veterans, but 
contemplates a wide-scale expansion in 
personnel after the war. ; 


Explaining the program, Paul S. 
Willis, GMA president, said: “Many new 
products will be introduced when the war 
is over—products which will soon gain a 
national market. Hundreds of old, estab- 
lished products, which have been with- 
drawn from the market because of war- 
time shortages, will be back on the 
grocers’ shelves and this means _ jobs. 
When raw material and manpower 
shortages are eased, with the end of the 
war, the industry will not only need pro- 
duction men,—it will need a small army 
of sales and merchandising men.” 


DR. A. W. BITTING AWARDED 
1945 NICOLAS APPERT 
MEDAL 


Given annually for outstanding work 
in the field of food technology, the Nico- 
las Appert Medal for 1945 has been 
awarded by the Chicago Section of the 
Institute of Food Technologists to Dr. 
A. W. Bitting, Lafayette, Ind. 


The award was voted by a jury of nine 
prominent food technologists represent- 
ing as many different food fields and 
national geographical areas. Presenta- 
tion is usually made during the hanquet 
session of the annual conference by the 
Chairman of the Chicago Section. Ow- 
ing to the cancellation of the 1945 Con- 
ference, presentation to Dr. Bitting will 
be made by Chairman John T. Knowles 
during the May 21 meeting of the Chi- 
cago Section. 


Since 1907, Dr. Bitting has been emi- 
nent as Food Technologist in.the Bureau 
of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, for National Canners Associa- 
tion and for the Subsistence Division, 
QMC, during World War I; as Director 
of Research for Glass Container Asso- 
ciation; as technologist in charge of food 
exhibit at Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago; as Consulting Food 
Technologist; and as author of Apper- 
tizing or the Art of Canning, translation 


of Nicolas Appert’s book. 


The medal was awarded first in 1942 
to Dr. W. V. Cruess, University of Cali- 
fornia for his work in the processing of 
fruits. In 1943 it was awarded to Dr. 
S. C. Prescott, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for his work in the micro- 
biology of foods and food processing and 
in 1944 to C+ A. Browne, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for his contributions 
to the technology of carbohydrates, par- 
ticularly sugars. 


Dr. Bitting has the distinction of being 
the first recipient of the award to have 
been officially identified as “Food Tech- 
nologist” years before the Institute was 
organized in 1939. 


WARNS ABOUT SURPLUS 
“TIPSTERS” 


“Large and easy profits” through pur- 
chases of Government surpluses is the 
bait being used by a growing crop of 
“tipster sheets” now flooding the mail, 
Chairman Gillette of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board warns. These sheets profess 
to give “inside information,” for a sub- 
stantial fee, that will get their sub- 
scribers “in on the ground floor.” 


“While these tipster sheets do not 
always come within the range of criminal 
action,” Mr. Gillette said, “they appar- 
ently offer little or nothing that a busi- 
ness man cannot get himself if he 
takes the trouble to inquire at any of 
the authorized Governmental disposal! 
agencies.” 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


GROWER PRICES FOR MINOR 
VEGETABLES 1945 


(For Growers Prices for Beans, Corn, 
Peas and Tomatoes, see TCT February 
26, p. 18). 


The War Food Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration March 27 
announced designated grower prices on 
ten vegetables—asparagus, beets, cab- 
bage, carrots, mushrooms, black-eyed 
peas, other field peas, lima beans, spinach 
and sweet potatoes—to be grown for can- 
ning in 1945. A slight change is made 
in some items in the prices previously 
announced. 

The designated prices will be used by 
OPA in fixing the maximum raw ma- 
terial costs to be reflected in the 1945 
ceiling prices of the canned products. In 
computing individual ceiling prices, can- 
ners will reflect their actual costs of raw 


materials, not to exceed the prices desig- . 


nated. There is only one change from 
the 1944 schedule of prices. The desig- 
nated price for cabbage for kraut for 
1945 is $15 a ton. Last year the sup- 
port price was $12 a ton, and a maximum 
of $22 a ton was permitted to be reflected 
in ceiling prices. 

In addition to the ten vegetables 
named, a miscellaneous group—including 
(but not limited to) broccoli, okra, pimi- 
entos, pumpkin, and squash—was desig- 
nated as subject to an increase up to 20 
per cent over 1942 prices. Prices are 
expressed in dollars per ton unless other- 
wise indicated. 


1. Asparagus — California, same as 
1943'; All other States, 1943 price plus 
$10.00". 


2. Beans, green lima, other than Ford- 
hook type (See Item 11 for Fordhooks) — 
Washington, Oregon, California, and 
Idaho other than Southeastern’, $115.00; 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia’s Eastern 
Shore’, Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho 
(Southeastern)*, $100.00; All other 
States and Areas, $95.00. 


3. Beets—New York, New Jersey, 
Washington, Oregon, and California, 
$21.00; All other States, $19.00. 


4. Cabbage for kraut—All 


States, 
15.00. 


5. Carrots—New York and New Jer- 
sey, $22.00; All other States, $20.00. 


6. Peas, blackeye (in pods)—Maryland 
and Virginia, $60.00; All other States 
east of the Mississippi River, $55.00; All 
States west of the Mississippi River in- 
cluding all of Louisiana, $65.00. 


7. Peas, other field in pod (including 
crowder, cream, purple hulls and other 


similar varieties used for canning)— 
Maryland and Virginia, $55.00; All other 
States east of the Mississippi River, 
$50.00; All States west of the Mississippi 
River including all of Louisiana, $65.00. 


8. Spinach—(Price Basis: AC—above 
crown; BC—below crown.) Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania other’ than Northern’, 
$70.00 BC’; Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
and Texas other than Southeastern’, 
$70.00 AC; Oregon, Washington, and 
Texas (Southeastern)*, $50.00 AC; Ore- 
gon and Washington, $35.00 BC; New 
York and Pennsylvania (Northern)’*, 
$34.00 AC; California, $22.50 (Uncut)'; 
All other States, $32.00 AC. 


9. Sweetpotatoes—All States, $0.90 per 
50-lb. bu. 


10. Mushrooms—aAll States, $1.50 per 
3-lb. basket. 


11. Miscellaneous Vegetables (includ- 
ing Fordhook lima beans, pimientos, 
pumpkin, broccoli, squash, and any other 
vegetables not designated in Items 1-10 
above or not covered by the support pro- 
gram)—1942 price plus 20%. 


1These prices are on an individual-processor basis 
and are at the same levels as those designated in 
1944. 

“Southeastern Idaho: Franklin, Oneida, Ban- 
nock, and Bear Lake Counties. 

*Eastern Shore Virginia: Accomac and North- 
ampton Counties. 

4Northern Pennsylvania: Counties of Erie, Craw- 
ford, Mercer, Venango, Warren, Forest, McKean, 
Potter, Tioga, Bradford, Susquehanna, and Wayne. 

°*The price for these areas is $100.00 when cut 
above the crown, trimmed, and delivered to 
Baltimore. 

®Southeastern Texas: The area south of and in- 
cluding the counties of Webb, McMullen, Live 
Oak, Karnes, Dewitt, Lavaca, Colorado, Austin, 
Waller, Harris, Chambers, and Duval. 

*Based on Cutting above the crown. 


1945 CANNER SUPPORT PRICE 
PROGRAM FORMALLY 
ANNOUNCED 


Formal announcement of the 1945 
price support program for canned fruits 
and vegetables was made March 26 by 
the War Food Administration. This 
program will apply to canned corn, peas, 
tomatoes, snap beans, and tomato juice. 
The support of the civilian portion of 
the pack will be essentially the same as 
it was for 1944 which is 86.4 per cent of 
the canner’s individual gross ceiling 
prices but not to exceed that percentage 
of the mid-point of the gross maximum 
price range for each area. The WFA 
offer with respect to 90 per cent of the 
set-aside portion of the canner’s pack is 
to fix a floor support price at the full 
weighted average Army contract price 
for each individual canner. (See TCT, 
February 26, p. 14.) 


PEAS AND ASPARAGUS 
POINTS UP 


Canned peas and asparagus will carry 
a higher point value during the rationing 
period beginning April 1, while the point 
value of canned sweet cherries, plums, 
prunes and tomato juice will be lower, 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles an- 
nounces March 29. These are the only 
changes made in consumer point values 
for processed foods during the April 
period. 

New point values for these canned 
foods in the most widely used containers 
will be: 

Peas (No. 2 can) 30 points, up 10. 

Asparagus (No. 2 can) 20 points, up 
10. 

Sweet Cherries 
points, down 20. 


Plums and Prunes (No. 2% can) 20 
points, down 10. 


Tomato Juice (No. 2 can) 10 points, 
down 10. (46 oz. can) 20 points, down 
20. 


In announcing the new point values 
Mr. Bowles said: “We had to put canned 
peas and asparagus back on the ration 
list last December to stretch our supplies 
to the end of the 1944-45 pack year and 
to distribute what we had as evenly as 
possible. Even so, these vegetables have 
been moving faster than our supply will 
permit, making it necessary to place a 
higher point value on them. 


(No. 2% can) 40 


“Canners are faced with a manpower 
situation of increasing seriousness, and 
present estimates from the War Food 
Administration indicate that civilians 
will receive 34 per cent less canned peas 
and 50 per cent less canned asparagus 
from the 1945-46 pack than from last 
year’s pack. This reduction is due also 
to an increase in Government require- 
ments for 1945-46 of 20 per cent more 
canned peas and 29 per cent more canned 
asparagus respectively. 


“Last year we had good crops of 
cherries, plums and prunes. These fruits 
have not moved quite as rapidly as some 
of the others, and during the past two 
months they have been behind schedule. 
Tomato juice, too, has not been consumed 
quite as rapidly as the supply vermits. 
It is possible, therefore, for point values 
of these three items to be reduced.” 


REASONS FOR POINT VALUE 
INCREASES 

PEAS—Since June 1944, peas have 
moved at an average rate of 2,225,000 
cases per month. This average monthly 
movement must be reduced to 1,270,000 
cases monthly to the end of tie pack 


year. Under the point values ossigned 
since December 26, the movement has 
been too rapid. 
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ASPARAGUS—The new supply of this 
item for civilians will be abount half the 
amount available last year. Although 
asparagus was returned to the ration 
list in December to slow down its move- 
ment, the average movement to date has 
been more than twice as fast as supplies 
will permit for the remainder of the pack 
year. 


FISH PACK SET ASIDE 


Canners of Salmon, Pilchards, Atlantic 
Sea Herring, Atlantic Mackerel and 
Pacific Mackerel will be required to set 
aside for the period April 1, 1945, to 
March 31, 1946, 80 per cent of their 
packs for Government delivery, accord- 
ing to Amendment 8 to WFO 44, which 
restricts domestic deliveries of canned 
fish. The order otherwise is practically 
the same as that in effect for the period 
ending March 31, 1945. Under the 
amendment canners must first deliver the 
set aside portions to the Government be- 
fore any civilian deliveries can be made. 


FISH CANNERS MUST CONTINUE 
REPORTS 


Canners of fish must continue to file 
weekly and seasonal reports with the 
War Food Administration during the 
1945-46 packing season. Continuation of 
these reports during the pack season— 
April 1, 1945, to March 31, 1946, in- 
clusive—is provided in an amendment to 
WFO 44.1. Each canner must continue 
to report each calendar week the quan- 
tity and class of fish packed by him. 
Such reports are to be submitted not 
later than four days after the last day 
of the week. A report showing the total 
quantities and classes of fish packed is 
required within 15 days after the last 
day of the packing season. 


CANNED FISH PRODUCTION 
OUTLOOK 


The United States fishing industry, in 
spite of restoration of its fleet to nearly 
hormal size, probably will be unable to 
produce enough fish and shellfish in 1945 
to mect the goals established by the War 
Food Administration for the current 
year, Coordinator of Fisheries Harold L. 
Ickes «nid March 18. 


The shortage of manpower in process- 
Ing plents and transportation difficulties 
may |» the chief obstacles to increased 
produc'ion, according to Mr. Ickes, and 
may | -gely counterbalance the effect of 
aay wains in the size of the fishing 
eet, 


Although heavy: production of fresh 
and fr zen fish is predicted, the yield of 
all othr classes of fishery products— 
cannec salted, and cured fish, and fish 
meal : id oil—is expected to fall con- 
sideral ‘y below the quantities which the 
War Food Administration considers nec- 
essary to meet all requirements. 
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Charles E. Jackson, assistant deputy 
coordinator of fisheries, said that because 
of heavy requirements of the military 
services, relief agencies, and other Gov- 
ernment claimants, the need for in- 
creased production of canned fish is 
acute. While requirements are subject 
to frequent revision according to the 
progress of the war, the present 1945 
goal is 811,000,000 pounds (net weight) 
of canned fish and shellfish. This repre- 
sents a catch of somewhat more than a 
billion and a half pounds of fish of the 
types suitable for canning—salmon, sar- 
dines, tuna, and mackerel. However, Mr. 
Jackson said he doubted whether the 
1945 catch will permit production of 
more than about 665,000,000 pounds of 
canned fishery products. 


ALL CONTAINERS ON ESSENTIAL 
LIST 


Production of all types of containers 
has been classified as essential in the 
War Manpower Commission List of 
Essential Activities (WMC Item 27B, 
issued March 19, 1945), officials of the 
Containers Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board told a recent meeting of the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Industry 
Advisory Committee. Previously, pro- 
duction only of containers for products 
on the WMC Essential List was classified 
as essential. 


George Speake, Labor Relations Officer 
for the Containers Division, urged mem- 
bers of the industry who wish to certify 
employes for draft deferment to consult 
first with their WPB district managers 
in order to identify the appropriate 
certifying agency. 

In a discussion of the operation of 
Order L-103-b, governing glass con- 
tainers and closures, members of the 
committee expressed the opinion that the 
order was working well and did not 
recommend any revisions at this time. 
By using reject material as weil as prime 
steel for closures and crowns, the glass 
container industry will be able to meet 
its requirements fairly well with present 
allocations of metals, WPB officials said. 


The supply situation in plastics for 
closures has shown some improvement in 
March over February, WPB officials told 
the committee, and the situation is ex- 
pected to continue about the same in 
April as this month. 


FOURTH “E”’ TO DEWEY & ALMY 


The Dewey & Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts, is add- 
ing a third white star to the “E” Pen- 
nant for continuing outstanding achieve- 
ment in producing material essential to 
the war effort. Notification of the fourth 
“E” Award was received from Robert P. 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War on 
March 17. Principal items manufactured 
by the company for the canning industry 
are can sealing compounds for tin, glass 
and steel containers, and adhesives of all 
types. 


GRAMS of INTEREST 


OZARK CANNER DIES 


W. C. Kimbrough, head of the Ozark 
Packing Company, Ozark, Arkansas, died 
in a hospital March 7 as a result of 
burns suffered two days before in a gas 
burner explosion in his home. He is 
survived by his widow, three sons and 
a grandchild. 


PLANT ADDITION 


The Albany Canning Company, AIl- 
bany, Oregon, is reported building a 
$16,000 addition to the plant. 


STANDARD BRANDS PLANT 


Standard Brands, Inc., is considering 
the construction of a food manufacturing 
plant at Dallas, Texas, at a reported cost 
of 2 million dollars, including equipment. 


BOX MAKING MACHINERY 


Under a directive just issued, no per- 
son may use solid fibre container produc- 
tion equipment to fill any except pre- 
ferred orders, unless authorized to do 
so in writing by WPB. 


GLASSED COFFEE DISPLAYS 
ILLUSTRATED IN BOOKLET 


A newly published booklet entitled 
“More Profits in Coffee,” giving simpli- 
fied methods of building attractive dis- 
plays for glassed, vacuum-packed coffee 
is being distributed in retail outlets by 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

The booklet takes cognizance of the 
critical carton situation and suggests 
methods for displays which reduce to a 
minimum the customary cutting of cases. 


Advantages of displaying related 
articles with coffee in order to encourage 
the sale of such items is stressed. Re- 
lated items suggested are breakfast 
foods, fresh fruit in season, glassed 
fruits or juices, rolls, pancake and 
waffle flour and similar products. 


PRODUCTION PLANS 


Gale Packing Company, Galesville, 
Wisconsin, will step up its production of 
canned peas this season and has accord- 
ingly increased acreage. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


April 2—Camden, New Jersey, Camp- 
bell Soup Company. 

April 38—Baltimore, Maryland, Ind. 
Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 


April 4—Trenton, New Jersey, Kiwanis 
Club. 

April 5—Jersey City, New Jersey, 
Kiwanis Club, 
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BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


Cautioning the trade that the railroad 
boxcar situation is becoming increasingly 
acute, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association this week called upon 
the trade for complete cooperation with 
ODT’s current car conservation program. 


The National-American stressed the 
need for full compliance with ODT’s car 
utilization suggestions. These aré: 1— 
Load all cars to capacity. 2—Where 
practicable, consolidate shipments to 
utilize car capacity. 38—Be prepared to 
adjust loads to utilize different sizes or 
types of equipment when exact, ideal re- 
quirements cannot be met. 4—Order 
only the number of cars required for 
immediate loading. 5—Load cars so 
they can be unloaded from either side; 
brace and stow shipments in cars care- 
fully so as to avoid damage, thereby 
making unnecessary the replacement of 
shipments. 6—Load all cars immediately 
after placement and release cars to the 
railroads, with full and correct billing 
instructions without delay. 7—Unload 
cars immediately upon receipt and re- 
lease to the railroads without delay 
equipment that is not to be reloaded. 
Before release, remove all dunnage and 
debris. 8—Keep in contact with local 
railroad authorities in regard to switch- 
ing schedules, etc., and arrange unload- 
ing, loading, and billing operations ac- 
cordingly. 9—Utilize all forms of avail- 
able transportation. 10—Where practi- 
cable, the extra hours offered by Sundays 
and holidays should be fully utilized to 
make cars available for release or re- 
loading. 11—Commercial consideration 
should not be permitted to interfere with 
efficient use of transportation. 


NO LOSS OF FARM PRODUCTS 
DUE TO TRANSPORTATION 


The greatest harvest of agricultural 
products ever produced by the American 
farmer—livestock, poultry, milk, fruit, 
vegetables, grains, etc., was successfully 
moved during 1944 from producing areas 
without any loss due to lack of trucking 
transportation, the Office of Defense 
Transportation Highway Transport De- 
partment announced March 22. More- 
over, the ODT stated, the job was accom- 
plished with less manpower and equip- 
ment than that available in previous 
years and with reductions in mileage 
amounting to more than 683 million 
truck miles a year. 


Agricultural products produced during 
1944, the ODT pointed out, included such 
record-breaking totals as 155,000,000 head 
of livestock, 119,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk, 13,500,000 tons of commercial truck 
crops and the harvest of over 97,000,000 
acres of corn and 110 million acres of 
wheat, oats, rice and soybeans, accord- 
ing to reports of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This required 
transportation on the farm or to market. 

Transportation of 1945 crops and farm 
products, the ODT stated, poses serious 
difficulties for the nation’s farmers and 
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- ton in the minds of their readers. 


unless further 


haulers 
efforts are made to reduce and conserve 


agricultural 


trucking mileage. Manpower, equipment 
and tire shortages will be increasingly 
felt because of inductions into the armed 
forces, the steadily advancing age and 
deterioration of trucks and trailers and 
the tread worn condition of large num- 
bers of heavy duty tires. 


KNOW OUR HEROES 


More than a million veterans of the 
armed forces are now entitled to wear 
the Honorable Service Button (see cut) 
which is issued to each individual on his 
discharge from the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. 


While this button should entitle its 
wearer to the respect of Americans 
everywhere, the War Department is fre- 
quently informed that the public does 
not generally recognize the meaning of 
the emblem. Veterans with long combat 
service overseas, now returned to civilian 
life, have the unpleasant experience of 
being challenged for their failure to ap- 
pear in uniform. Their badge of honor- 
able service has not been recognized. 


HONORABLE SERVICE BUTTON 


The War Department believes that edi- 
tors will see the important public service 
which will be performed for all veterans 
by establishing the meaning of this but- 
Only 
in this way will Americans come to know 
and respect the emblem of Honorable 
Service. THE CANNING TRADE gladly 
complies. 


Any veteran who has lost the button 
originally issued to him may obtain a 
duplicate at cost (seven cents) by pre- 
sentation of his discharge certificate to 
the Quartermaster Supply Officer at any 
post, camp or station, or by writing to 
The Adjutant General, War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


MAY PACK BEANS 


Providing the necessary equipment is 
available, the Steele Canning Company, 
Springdale, Arkansas, will pack beans at 
its Rogers, Arkansas, plant this season. 


1944 FRESH LIMA BEAN PACK 


The pack of fresh lima beans in 1944 
totaled 1,569,706 actual cases of all sizes 
of containers, as compared with 1,864,080 
eases in 1943, according to figures com- 
piled by NCA Division of Statistics. Of 
the total pack, 1,294,804 cases were 
packed in No. 2 cans, 24 cans to the case, 
while 234,566 cases were packed in No, 
10 cans, 6 cans to the case, and the re- 
maining 40,336 cases were packed in 
miscellaneous sizes of tin and glass con- 
tainers. The 1944 pack, as compared 
with the 1943 pack, in actual cases, by 
principal States, follows: 


States 1943 1944 
327,373 265,789 
Other Eastern States 344,290 172,328 
Mich., Wis., Ill., Ind.. 651,419 617,815 
Other Western States 298,263 225,566 

1,864,080 1,569,706 


CONTINENTAL CHANGES 


Continental Can Company’s growing 
emphasis on equipment development and 
research is reflected in an organizational 
.change that will soon bring Paul E. Pear- 
son, vice president in charge of these 
operations, and two assistants, John G. 
Murray, administrative, and C. E. Maier, 
technical, from Chicago to the company’s 
headquarters in New York. 


As explained by Carle C. Conway, 
chairman of the board and president, the 
functions of the equipment development 
and research department are essentially 
those of service to the general manufac- 
turing and sales departments; hence this 
move will facilitate closer liaison between 
the heads of these three departments. 


As now organized, the equipment de- 
velopment and research department com- 
prises four major branches. Allen L. 
Malone is general manager of research, 
with headquarters in Chicago; Allen M. 
Cameron, general manager of equipment 
development and manufacturing, Chi- 
cago; W. H. Morgan, general manager 
of cannery equipment service, New York; 
and J. H. O’Neil, manager of the patent 
department, Syracuse. 


Mr. Cameron, who was recently ap- 
pointed to the above position, is also 
president of the Cameron Can Machinery 
Corporation, Chicago, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Continental. Mr. Morgan’s 
duties remain much the same os they 
were before, but cannery equipment ser- 
vice has been transferred from tle gen- 
eral manufacturing to the equipment de- 
velopment and research department. 


Mr. Maier, newly appointed technical 
assistant to Mr. Pearson, was formerly 
director of container research. He is suc- 
ceeded by S. L. Flugge, formerly man- 
ager of manufacturing research. 
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Different varieties of seed peas and beans 
respond differently to different metheds of 
growing, type of soil and geographical area. 

To determine the most suitable combination 
of these factors for a given variety of seed peas or 
beans can be accomplished only by searching, test- 
ing and actual growing. 


Washburn’s has spent many years and many 
thousands of dollars in locating the best growing 


areas and in experimental growing and testing 
within these areas. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan. 


This is the eighteenth of a series of advertisements showing that 
“Performance by Washburn’s’’ covers every factor necessary for the 
production of high quality seed. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


DOUBLE YOUR BOND BUYING 
April 2, 1945 
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RAW PRODUCTS PROGRESS 


USDA REPORTS ON DDT 
INSECTICIDES 


The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine has prepared an evaluation 
of experiments conducted with DDT in- 
secticides during 1943 and 1944 against 
more than 170 different insects. In an 
introductory note the Bureau says: “It 
should be understood clearly by those 
who use this information that no recom- 
mendations are being made for the prac- 
tical use by civilians of DDT in any form 
on any crops or against any of the in- 
sects mentioned below. Many questions 
relative to best mixtures or solutions to 
use, the dosages to apply, application 
schedules, residue hazards, effects on 
beneficial insects, and results when used 
under conditions different from those 
prevailing in these experiments remain 
unanswered to date. Further investiga- 
tions are necessary in order to obtain the 
answers to these questions. In view of 
the wide-spread public interest, and the 
need of a guide for answers to public in- 
quiries concerning DDT, it seems desir- 
able to make this brief summary of some 
results to date, subject to correction by 
further experiment. Much more experi- 
mental work is required to produce 
usable and practical DDT insecticides, 
i.e., to determine the right mixture or 
solution to use for each pest, the amounts 
required, and the time of application for 
each insect, as well as the necessary safe- 
guards which must be used when DDT is 
applied.” Text of the overall statement 
follows: 

DDT insecticides were found experi- 
mentally to be definitely more effective 
than those currently used for control of 
some 30 pests that attack field crops, 
man, livestock, and trees, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entomologists report 
in a summary of the results of two years’ 
tests with this chemical against more 
than 170 different species of insects, in 
cooperation with various State agricul- 
tural experiment stations. Against 19 
other insects, DDT insecticides in these 
tests were about equal to those ordinarily 
used. Against 14 important destructive 
pests, including the boll weevil, they were 
found to have little or no effect. These 
early tests showed that the performance 
of DDT insecticides is outstanding 
against certain pests, but that DDT is 
not a cure-all or panacea for all insect 
problems. 

The 30 pests against which. experi- 
ments show DDT to be especially toxic 
including the codling moth, cabbage 
looper, catalpa sphinx, cotton boll-worm, 
cotton fiea-hopper, eastern tent cater- 
piller, elm bark beetle, green-striped 
maple worm, gypsy moth, horn flies on 
cattle, Japanese beetle, Lygus and four 
other kinds of sucking bugs, mimosa web- 
worm, pine sawflies, pink bollworm, 
spruce budworm, velvetbean caterpillar, 
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ability of DDT for civilian use. 


vetch bruchid, white-fringed beetles, 
mosquitoes, bedbugs, three kinds of lice 
on man, and houseflies and fleas in 
buildings. 

This list is based on the most con- 
clusive of the experiments to date, but it 
is subject to correction or additions if 
future experiments against these or 
other insects or under different condi- 
tions change the picture. Farmers are 
warned that DDT is not recommended 
for general use at this time, even against 
those insects upon which some experi- 
ments have shown it to be particularly 
effective. 

Availability of DDT depends on mili- 
tary needs for critical materials required 
in its manufacture, as well as for in- 
secticides containing it. The material is, 
therefore, under allocation by the War 
Production Board to DDT manufacturers. 
Currently, only very small amounts have 
been in turn allotted by these companies 
to civilian agencies or individuals for 
experimental purposes. 

The war situation makes inadvisable 
any prediction regarding unlimited avail- 
Even if 
supplies were available, say entomo- 
logists DDT insecticides could not be 
generally recommended at this time. Too 
little is yet known about the harm that 
DDT may do to beneficial insects, plants, 
soil, livestock, wildlife, or to consumers 
of fruit and vegetables containing DDT 
residues. 


COLD RESISTANCE OF 
FRUIT BUDS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., March 24— 
Unseasonably warm weather of a few 
days ago did not necessarily endanger 
New Jersey’s peach crop, but the critical 
period will be the next three weeks, says 
Prof. Maurice A. Blake, chief of the 
horticulture division at the New Jersey 
College of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. Blake, who has developed a 
method of determining cold resistance of 
fruit buds, declares that the likelihood of 
a good crop of peaches in New Jersey 
in 1945 will depend on relatively cool 
weather of not much above 50 degrees 
for the next three weeks. If much higher 
temperatures occur, the buds, already 
stimulated by warm weather, will de- 
velop very rapidly and thus be suscepti- 
ble to injury by frost early in April, 
according to Prof. Blake. 

He explains the situation further like 
this: 

“At New Brunswick the fruit buds 
are in the silver bud condition, while in 
South Jersey they have advanced to the 
green bud stage. Our method of de- 
termining cold resistance of peach buds 
has shown that buds in the silver stage 
will withstand temperatures as low as a 
few degrees above zero and still enough 


will remain alive to produce a crop, 
Those in the green bud stage should re- 
sist temperatures as low as 10 to 15 
degrees. 


“There is no immediate worry of dan- 
ger of bud killing in this State. The 
greatest danger will occur after the 
flowers have reached the full pink stage, 
and after they have come into full bloom. 
At the full bloom stage temperatures of 
25 to 28 degrees, or a few degrees below 
freezing, may cause loss of the entire 
crop. Continuous wet weather when the 
flowers are in full bloom and especially if 
combined with severe wind may also 
cause serious damage to the crop.” 


BEST TOMATOES FOR CANNING 


John Baer and Stokesdale Lead All Varieties 
In Yield and Acreage in N. Y. State— 
Stokesdale Gaining in Popularity. 


John Baer and Stokesdale lead all va- 
rities grown for the canning factory both 
in yield and in acreage in. New York 
State, says Professor W. T. Tapley, 
vegetable crops specialist at the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. The 
popularity of John Baer is further sup- 
ported by its good quality when canned, 
its earliness, and for the red color of the 
juice. 

Other. good canning varieties with a 
ripening season similar to that of John 
Baer and also similar in plant and fruit 
characters are Coburg, Nystate, Bonny 
Best, and Landreth. Averaging the 
yields in tests conducted by the Station 
over a 5-year period, these varieties will 
produce about 4 tons of fruit to the acre 
up to September Ist, about 6 tons from 
September 1 to 10, and about 3 tons from 
September 10 to the end of the growing 
season. These yields may be expected 
when the crop is grown on well-drained 
soil, liberally fertilized. The plants of 
these varieties blossom early with many 
clusters setting fruit within a_ short 
period. The peak for mature ripe fruit 
comes during the first 10 days of 
September. 

Stokesdale, despite some criticism of 
its lack of color, is rapidly gaining m 
importance because of the good yields, 
large vigorous plants, and heavy foliage 
cover, it is said. Stokesdale plants gen- 


‘ erally have green fruits at the end of the 


season, whereas John Baer plants will 
have ripened all of their fruits. 


Rutgers produces fruit of good color, 
quality, and size, but it is a lat*-season 
variety. For this reason yields in tests 
at the Experiment Station have been 
from 8 to 5 tons to the acre low r than 
the cannery varieties mentione: above. 
“In tests of the past few seasons, there 
have been few new varieties thxt have 
tended to displace the old standard 
sorts,” concludes Professor Tapley. 
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Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. 

speed. Belt drive or direct connected. 
accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Ayars 
TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping ! 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Designed for high 
Fills absolutely 
Built in three 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE Salem, New Jersey 


QUAL LABUR PROBE 


SOAK TANK: For soaking dirty 
tomatoes or vegetables. Tomatoes 
can be transferred directly into 
Rotary Washer. A spray can be 
mounted on the discharge conveyor 
if desired. Extra latge clean-out 


ROTARY TOMATO ports. 2 sizes: 5 and 12 tons p. hr. 


WASHES: Designed to 
do a thorough washing 
job for .'ants that have 
alargev..' ume. Will scour, 
clean an. wash tomatoes 
without ..mage. The easily remov- 
able cleaning pan separates a large 
amount mud from tomatoes 
before going thru the washer. 2 sizes: 5 and 
12 tons per hour. 


PEELIN<. TABLES: Straight line, single belt type with 
double-heod or single-head drive, rugged bucket rests, 
concave wood rollers and large pulleys over which the 

It pass.; makes a table construction ideally adapted to canning plants. 
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JERSEY *% HAMPERS 
Now! 


Wherever 
Tomatoes 
are 


Grown 


To anticipate your hamper requirements and 
place your orders now is to permit us to pro- 
perly fit you into our production schedule and 
assure deliveries of needed quantities of right 
quality—on time. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CoO. 


Phone473 BRIDGETON, N.J. Phone 472 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 
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STUDY ON LABELS— 


Some examples worth noting—Tell the story in detail-—The housewife is entitled to know, 
before purchase—By BETTER PROFITS 


This column stated early in the war 
that it was probable we would not be 
hampered greatly in our ability to secure 
adequate supplies of labels suitable for 
our use in properly labeling our output. 
It is true that some goods for Lend-Lease 
or export were labeled with a nondescript 
label but the old familiars are still with 
us and I hope will be for the duration. 
In the meanwhile, here and there we find 
packers, preservers, bottlers and so on 
busy getting labels for a line up to date 
and ready for post-war competition. Take 
due notice thereof and govern yourselves 
accordingly! 

A word first of all to private label 
merchandisers of canned foods. You buy 
supplies from the best packers, you in- 
sist on your ounce of quality from the 
packer, you sell your goods as being the 
equal of any on the market and superior 
to many and still you do a half job of 
labeling. Here before me is a label from 
a can of soy bean succotash distributed by 
a nationally known wholesale grocer. It 
has a reasonable facsimile of a dish of soy 
bean succotash on the principal vignette 
while it is missing from the rear vignette. 
The side panel says: “Soy Bean Succo- 
tash. This is a new, delightful and pala- 
table combination, high in nutritive value 
because of the blending of the Soy Beans 
with the Whole Kernel Golden Corn. It 
will add variety and enjoyment to your 
daily menu planning. Will serve 4-5 
average portions. Cup content approxi- 
mately 215, Can size No. 2.” That is all 
from a distributor who really does a 
quality food business and probably will 
for many years to come. 

To tell the truth, this label is rather 
above the average among private label 
houses. It tells quite a lot about the 
contents of the can and will help many a 
housewife who is looking for a suitable 
vegetable addition to a menu already 
complicated by the present scarcity of 
meats and many well known canned vege- 
tables. Credit is hereby given to the 
owners of the label and our congratula- 
tions offered. 


1 know some have probably hesitated 
about scrapping a lot of label plates until 
the matter of descriptive or grade label- 
ing is finally settled but I think this de- 
lay need no longer be considered as neces- 
sary. I know a jobber buying goods for 
his label in the open market is loath to 
come out for grade labeling and he can 
not be blamed. So are some of the larg- 
est canners in the country but they are 
taking a wise course. In their adher- 
ence to descriptive labeling they are do- 
ing an all out job so that if and when 
the time grade labeling is enforced they 
will be ready for it with a minimum of 
delay and a maximum of compliance. 
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AN EXAMPLE 


Look at the label from a can of Del 
Monte Brand Quality Early Garden 
Green-Tipped and White Asparagus. 
Like the can of succotash, there is one 
principal vignette and on it are men- 


tioned the net contents, also: “Approxi- 


mately 22 to 33 Spears.”’ On the reverse 
side Del Monte really goes to town. 
Here’s the legend and one any canner 
will do well to follow as far as possible: 
“Del Monte Early Garden Asparagus 
Spears. Size of can, No. 2, Contents, 
1 lb. 3 0z., Size of spears, assorted. An 
especially economical style of pack. Se- 
lected sizes, natural run as to color of 
tip. Del Monte Early Garden Asparagus 
is also available in cans containing 14 to 
21 and 28 to 42 Asparagus Tips. Other 
styles of Del Monte Asparagus, available 
in various sizes are: White Asparagus, 


‘both spears and tips, sorted and marked 


as to size and number in the can. Green- 
Tipped Asparagus, both spears and tips, 
sorted and marked as to size and number 
in can. Green-Tipped and White Aspar- 
agus, sorted and marked as to number 
in tin, All Green Asparagus, both spears 
and tips, selected natural run as to size 
of spear. Salad Points, tip ends only, 
mixed sizes and colors.” 

You see, Del Monte realizes, as many 
do not, that the label is the canner’s mes- 
senger to the housewife, the last point 
of contact between them before the con- 
tents of the can are served. They take 
full advantage of this and really get a 
message over. You can do the same with 
provision for it and the sooner you ar- 
range for this, the better it will be. 
Bottlers are redesigning labels, canners 
too in some instances while this column 
has referred several times to the out- 
standing job done lately by several manu- 
facturers of food products in redesign- 
ing labels. All this activity if allowed to 
pass unnoticed by the average canner 
will achieve the purpose in mind: that 
of getting a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. And the amount left for 
food, canned foods especially, in the days 
to come will not be as large as the 
amount to which we have been accus- 
tomed. 

Mention has already been made of the 
fact we are still able to get pretty much 
what we want in the line of labels. 
Maybe not as soon as we would like in 
some cases but paper stocks, inks and so 
forth are forthcoming in about the usual 
quantities. Get together with your label 
man and see what you two can arrange 
in bringing your labels up to date and 
ready to go after more business and more 
lasting business. While it is true many 
a mediocre product has been sold for the 
first time on the strength of a high 


sounding name and an attractive label, 
it is equally true that in the past and 
even now, far more worthy products 
from a quality standpoint are damned 
by poor labels. Let’s be sure yours is 
not among them. 


NAMES OF BRANDS 


Except for a newcomer to your line, 
the matter of a name for your products 
has been pretty well settled. You will 
go along with what you have, no doubt. 
Remember next that the best usage in 
labeling demands that the product identi- 
fication be complete and outstanding. 
Let me explain. “Jones” we'll say is 
your firm name, an honorable one to be 
sure. It has adorned your labels for two 
or more generations. Your first impulse 
is to feel that this name must remain 
outstanding on the new label, no matter 
what else is added or omitted. It’s true 
that the housewife who has used your 
products looks for them with anticipation 
if they have been up to her conception of 
quality, but she does not go into any 
retail store looking for “Jones” apple- 
sauce if she has been lucky enough to 
have a supply of pork for roasting. She 
looks first for “Canned Applesauce” and 
if she finds “Jones’ Applesauce” which 
she has used before she feels fortunate. 
In other words, keep the commodity desig- 
nation of your canned products promi- 
nently before the prospective buyer. Then 
follow closely with your firm name and 
the tie up is complete. 

Remember your labels are miniature 
billboards, advertising your products 
right up to the time the can is emptied 
and the meal started. Especially in 
these times, do not be so wasteful as to 
allow valuable space on these billboards 
to be used uneffectively. Remember that 
a lot of your pack may be displayed in 
self-service stores, and instead of stand- 
ing on the shelves it may be laid hori- 
zontally on the display tables. This calls 
for a two faced label with vignettes on 
both sides unless you decide to convey 
lot of information about your line by 
means of the back space on the label as 
Del Monte does. In either case, be des-’ 
criptive both of the product in ihe can 
carrying the label and of: your lin in its 
entirety as far as possible. 

As to color schemes for your !abels, 
depend on your label man to quite some 
extent. Strong colors are to be picferred 
to weak ones but you must also be prac- 
tical. An early manufacturer «©! con- 
densed milk decided on purple as a de- 
sirable color for the label on his >utput, 
and it is not necessary to say ‘iat his 
product has been forgotten by the house- 
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CHECK your © 

LABELING 

CASE PACKING 

REQUIREMENTS 
NOW 


Burt Labelers and Case Packers 
are efficient, cost-cutting units. 


Be ready to handle the big pack ahead 

speedily and efficiently—by putting Burt 

Labelers and Case Packers on your job. 
Send for Burt literature today. 


¢ 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY, 
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BECAUSE 
IT SAVES 


@ The Langsenkamp Juice Strainer fills a 
definite need in any juice production line. 
All high quality juice should grade high 
quality. You want itso. This Langsen- 
kamp device makes it so. It removes 
broken seeds, bag lint, fiber and foreign 
particles that places otherwise high quality 
juice in a lower grade. 


The screens of the Langsenkamp Juice 
Strainer—available in a choice of perfor- 
ation sizes—are perforated monel metal 
cylinders. They never bend, warp, get out of order or have to be re- 
placed. The entire construction is permanent. Steam line entering 
at top of strainer permits instant flushing without waste of time. If 
necessary quickly disassembled without removing from line. 

Install in your juice production line ahead of filler. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis4, Indiana g 


Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant 
Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


Representatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 
San Francisco; TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port 
Deposit, Maryland 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Facts About Foods and Their Distribu- 
tion—And, Incidentally, the Part You Must 
Play, And Will Gladly. 


WITH the best assembly of Review in- 
formation in many weeks, there comes 
to our desk, Thursday, March 29th, this. 
And since it sets up the situation defi- 
nitely and authoratively, we give it right 
of way. You may have heard it over the 
radio. If so, you easily forget it. Here 
you have it, can study it (as you should) 
and putting it away, can refer to it as 
needed. 


Here it is, just as received: 


THE WHY OF OUR FOOD SUPPLY 


Radio talk by War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones, over stations associated 
with the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
at 7:45 pm., EWT, Tuesday, 
March 27, 1945. 


I am going to talk tonight about the 
nation’s food supply. There has recently 
been a great deal of conversation and a 
great deal of confusion about the facts 
upon this subject. In peace or in war 
food is as essential as the air we breathe. 

I shall confine myself to the facts. It 
has never been necessary to conceal any- 
thing from the American people. Given 
the facts, the people can always be re- 
lied on to make the right decision. I 
shall discuss only basic facts. 

The thing the American people are 
most interested in is “Will there be 
enough food to carry on the war and 
meet all other demands as well as our 
own needs?” The first thing to be con- 
sidered is the production of food and our 
ability to continue its production. 


Let’s take a look at the record. Our 
amazing production record is so well 
known by now that I will mention only 
a few facts. For each of the war years 
the nation’s farmers have actually 
broken the previous all-time record set 
the year before. Our production during 
the war years has been more than a third 
above our pre-war rate. The farmers of 
America deserve the tribute that is given 
them by a grateful people. The in- 
genuity and hard work of the farmers 
and their families, and the long hours 
they have put in, young and old, men, 
women and children, account for this 
magnificent production record and have 
made it possible for us to have the best 
fed army and navy in the world, to feed 
ourselves, and to contribute to our fight- 
ing allies to such an extent as to make 
possible the continuation of the war in 
the way it has gone. I can’t understand 
why anyone would think that these 
farmers would fail in continuing the all- 
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out effort at this time. Ever since Israel 
Putnam left the plow in Revolutionary 
days, the farmers have done their full 
part in every national emergency. They 
will do so again. They have mapped 
goals for themselves that call for plant- 
ing even additional acres above last 
year’s high production record. Barring 
adverse weather conditions, we need 
have no fears on this front. 


But production is only part of it. 
What has been our demand and what it 
is now? 

The demand has been enormous, both 
at home and abroad. For the past three 
or four years we have eaten more food 
than ever before in our history. That 
was natural. The food has been avail- 
able, and people have worked harder and 
had more money to spend than ever be- 
fore, and could not spend it for auto- 
mobiles and tires and radios and re- 


. frigerators and other things. It has been 


with these other things and not with 
food, that the American consumer has 
really sacrificed. During the past year 
or so some of us have eaten less of some 
foods than we would have liked, and we 
have not had the free choice we normally 
had. But these are not normal times, 
and our choice of food has been much 
more nearly free than our choice of many 
other things. 


During these same years the demand 
for our military and our allies has been 
heavy and increasing. During these 
years our army has doubled, quadrupled, 
pyramided—until now nearly a tenth of 
our population is in the armed services 
or employed by them. And these millions 
are the best fed armed forces in the 
world. Would anyone have it otherwise? 
That means, what I mentioned a minute 
ago—demand. It means, of course, much 
more than normal demand for that many 
men. If those 12% million people were 
permanently camped in one spot and 
would remain there in their barracks, 
their food demands would be far less. 
But they are scattered all over the world. 
Big pipelines of ships are filled with food 
to reach them. The nature of war makes 
it impossible to plan the exact amount of 
food that will be needed at any given 
place next month, or next week. The 
exact amounts cannot be known. To risk 
having too little is a choice that we will 
not make. If war supplies on a gigantic 
scale could be planned by human minds 
to come out perfectly in spite of all the 
risks, there could be smaller reserves, 
smaller stockpiles and smaller waste. As 
long as our armies continue to grow, the 
food demand that I have mentioned will 
continue and grow accordingly. Prac- 
tical realism must accept that fact. 


Then there is the demand for food for 
our fighting allies. I am sure I need not 


mention the advantage that lend-lease 
has been to us in maintaining our allies 
at the front. Without lend-lease foods it 
is doubtful if gallant old England could 
have survived in the dark days when she 
stood practically alone between civiliza- 
tion and the German hordes. Our food 
and other supplies helped sustain British 
and American soldiers as they fought 
side by side in North Africa where they 
conquered the Axis armies of nearly a 
million men. It was from British landing 
fields that the victory in Europe today 
was launched. The lend-lease food which 
goes directly to the Russian army has 
helped Russia to win her brilliant vic- 
tories on the Eastern front that placed 
her at the very gates of Berlin and at 
the same time saved the lives of millions 
of our fighting men. 

The United States has deliberately 
chosen to spend material whenever pos- 
sible instead of men. If we have been 
extravagant in war, it has been with 
bombs and barrages and munitions in- 
stead of human lives. Our generals have 
chosen to spend their supplies and save 
their men. Reports show that our own 
casualties are much less than those of 
our enemies. That is a result of this 
nation’s willingness to furnish equipment, 
supplies, and food in any way that will 
reduce our cost in terms of human lives. 
It is consistent with this policy that we 
are supplying food to French soldiers, 
Italian soldiers, and Filipino fighting 
guerrillas along with our British and 
Russian allies. Thus, insofar as any 
civilian in America today shares the na- 
tion’s food supply, to that extent he helps 
to save the lives of his or his neighbor's 
sons. This means continuing heavy food 
demands. 


In addition, we are feeding more than 
a million prisoners of war. With every 
success in battle this number is in- 
creasing. 

These demands will continue to grow 
heavier and increase the demands on our 
food supply. 

In addition to all this, as a matter of 
practical necessity we will be called upon 
to contribute our share to the feeding of 
hungry and starving people the. 
liberated countries. This is a part of 
war itself. We will not do all this feed- 
ing. Other allied nations should and I 
am sure will, do their part. There 1s @ 
limit to even our vast production. It 
would not be wise for us to leave the 
impression that we can do more than we 
will be able to do. Again, we should 
stick to the facts and not make commit- 
ments that we cannot possibly fulfill. 
We can make more sacrifices as a civilian 
people than we have heretofore made, 
and I am sure we will make them uncom- 
plainingly. Our nation has been spared 
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COPPER STEAM JACKETED KET- 
TLES, for steam working pressure 
to 90 Ibs. per sq. in, 


Stationary Kettles, non-mixing — 
in sizes 15 to 500 gallon inclusive. 


Stationary Mixing Kettles, with 
tilting agitators, for belt or mo- 
tor drive—in sizes 25 to 500 
inclusive. 


gallon 


Tilting Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 25 
and 50 gallons. 


STAINLESS STEEL KETTLES with carbon 
steel outer jackets, for steam working 
pressure of 90 Ibs. and 125 Ibs. per sq. in. 


Stationary Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 
10 to 500 gallon inclusive. 


Stationary Mixing Kettles with tilting agi- 
tator, for belt or motor drive —in sizes 
30 to 500 gallon inclusive. 


Tilting Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 10 
to 150 gallon inclusive. Stainless Steel Sta- 


Tilting Mixing Kettle with tilting agitator ‘onary Kettle “itting 


—in sizes 30 to 150 gallon inclusive. agitator, for motor 
Write for Bulletin H. B. 100 drive. 


HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner usin 


Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 


such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 


the canned articl 


Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


* The Months Rebuilding 
After a Fire... May Lose 
Your Productive Season! 


In any factory, the months imme- 
diately following a fire are non- 
productive—but to a canner these 
same months may mean the loss of 
a whole year’s earnings. 

But the production earnings of 
this critical period can be pro- 
tected. Lansing B. Warner, Inc., 
offers 7 different types of cover- 
age so that you can select the policy 
best suited to your needs—and at 
a low cost. 

Check into the facts and costs, 
then decide. Write us today. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


to the 
FoOoD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 38 
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ARMY-NAVY “E” 


PHILLIPS 


PACKING CO., INC 


TWO STARS 


IN OUR 


FLAG for 
“CONTINUED 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


STEAM JACHETED | 
KETTLES ~ 

] 
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the drastic sacrifices that most other 
nations have been called upon to make. 
We have become the arsenal of the world, 
not only for food, but for all kinds of war 
materials, and it is essential that our 
people be well fed if this vast production 
is to be continued. 


The third factor is distribution. Just 
as our greatest efforts toward high pro- 
duction should be maintained, and just 
as the demands should be weighed with 
the greatest care, just so will the prob- 
lem of distribution be important as long 
as this war lasts. 

No one knows the importance of proper 
distribution better than those who are 
charged with this responsibility. In the 
effort for equitable distribution, there 
have been successes and mistakes. Both 
of these will continue. I am sure that 
everyone realizes there are many com- 
plications connected with equitably divid- 
ing the nation’s food supply in all its 
countless kinds and in all the different 
regions, city and country, producing and 
consuming. There have been local short- 
ages of various foods in various parts of 
the country. It would be miraculous if 
there were not. There will continue to 
be. Let me simply state an assurance 
that those who have this sober responsi- 
bility will continue to meet it as best 
they can. It is their hope that their 
mistakes will not be more serious to the 
nation than the occasional selfish efforts 
of those who may evade the regulations 
and fail to play square with their share 
of the nation’s food supply, and that 
share of the responsibility which is theirs. 


Under those conditions of production, 
demand, and distribution, what is our 
food situation and what are our prospects 
for the next few months? What does it 
mean for you and me? : 


We have a vast supply of cattle in this 
country, more than 80 million head. They 
are being slaughtered at this time in 
greater numbers than they were in the 
same period last year. But meat is one 
of the most essential requirements of a 
fighting man. In view of the greatly in- 
creased military demands, you and I will 
average about 7 or 8 pounds less during 
this year than the average in the 5 years 
just before the war. :There will be less 
beef and pork for civilians than we have 
had in the past, but a little larger pro- 
portion of veal and lamb and chicken. 
It is of course true that this will vary in 
different sections of the country, and 
from time to time, in spite of all the 
efforts that can be made. The next few 
months is normally a season of lighter 
production of meat. But war doesn’t 
wait for seasons. The military demands 
are heavier now regardless of the season. 
That is a simple fact to be faced. 


But although we are approaching the 
season of smaller meat production, our 
egg production goes up at this time of 
year, and we can look forward to a plenti- 
ful egg supply. This is also the time of 
year when milk production goes up. Our 
milk production is at its all-time peak, 
and we are now going into the flush sea- 
son. There should be plenty of fresh 
vegetables this spring and summer, espe- 
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cially if people continue to plant victory 
gardens as they did last year. It will, 
of course, be necessary for our people to 
continue home canning of their fruits and 
vegetables. There will be all the cereal 
products that we want, as we have 
always had. 

It would take too long to detail the 
entire list of foods, but I have mentioned 
some of the most important. Some items 
such as meats, fats, oils, and sugar, wiil 
not be sufficient to meet all wants, but 
with available supplies of other foods 
there will be sufficient for good nutrition. 

There will be problems. People will 
find it necessary to make some substitu- 
tions. A few will grumble. That is 
natural and to be expected in a country 
that throughout its history has known 
only the greatest abundance. But most 
of our people, when they know the facts, 
will accept any necessary sacrifice. 

We can best serve the war effort only 
if everyone in the nation assumes his 
responsibility and shares and plays fair 
with the total food supply. We cannot 
afford to relax at this critical period of 
the war. 

This is my report based on facts. There 
is no occasion for hysteria. We should 
keep our feet on the ground and at all 
times hold steady to our course of 


. winning the war. 


War is the grimmest business in which 
any nation ever engaged. It is especially 
so for a great peace-loving people. War 
costs seas of blood, broken hearts, and 
billions of treasure. Someone must spill 
that blood; someone must bear those 
burdens; someone must pay those costs. 
This war was not of our choosing. We 
have been peculiarly fortunate in that 
the battle scenes have been far away 
from our shores. No bombs have fallen 
on our cities or on our countryside. It is 
difficult for us to realize what those in 
our armed forces as well as the overrun 
countries have been called upon to en- 
dure. Young men from every neighbor- 
hood in America are fighting in all parts 
of the earth. Compared to these our own 
sacrifices have been small. I am confi- 
dent that when they pause to think, our 
own people will be willing to make any 
essential sacrifice that may be necessary 
to the winning of the war. Victory will 
be ours only if everyone continues to do 
his part. USDA 547-45. 

And you know your part in this big 
job. And you'll do it!! We know. 


OFFSHORE SUGAR 

The WFA reports that the quantity of 
sugar entered for consumption from all 
offshore areas during January-February 
amounted to 863,938 short tons, raw 
value. For the corresponding period last 
year the quantity entered totaled 648,277 
tons. The figures are subject to change 
after final outturn weights and polariza- 
tion data for all entries are available. 

A total of 63,869 short tons of sugar, 
raw value, was marketed by the main- 
land cane area and 89,070 tons by the 
continental beet area during January, 
1945, as compared with 84,822 tons and 
86,890 tons, respectively, during the same 
period of 1944. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Fish Set-Aside By The Government Points a 
Warning on All Foods— Buyers Very 
Cautious—Early Packed (Southern) Toma- 
toes Going to Government Quotas—Some 
Spinach Offering—Hoping for Peas—Corn 
Acreage Troublesome—Some Citrus Being 
Received—Fruits Very Tight. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., March 30, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Of outstanding trade 
interest during the week was the an- 
nouncement by WFA of canned fish set- 
asides, calling for 80% of the 1945 packs 
of salmon, pilchards, Atlantic sea her- 
ring, Atlantic mackerel, and Pacific 
mackerel, for the period April 1, 1945, 
to March 31, 1946. During the past pack- 
ing season set-aside percentages were 
45% to 55% on canned sea herring and 
Atlantic mackerel, 60% to 70% of canned 
salmon, and from 45% to 100% of canned 
pilchard and Pacific canned mackerel. 
Coming at a time when stocks of canned 
fish in trade channels are extremely 
short, this development indicates contin- 
ued tight civilian canned fish supplies 
during the coming year. Marketwise, 
there were few developments during the 
week, and most of the canned foods trade 
is closed today and will not resume until 
Monday. A good demand for all major 
staples persists, but trade is practically 
stagnant, due to the impossibility of lo- 
cating offerings. 


THE OUTLOOK—While all present mar- 
ket factors in canned foods are bullish, 
the trade is keeping a wary eye on mili- 
tary developments in Europe, and many 
distributors are prepared to change their 
inventory policies on short notice. Cur- 
rent heavy Army buying is believed to 
represent. substantial stock-piling for Pa- 
cific operations, which in turn will mean 
lessened military requirements later on, 
unless hostilities in the Pacific should 
continue longer than now appears likely. 
Hence, while jobbers are anxious to pro- 
tect their present and nearby inventory 
requirements, they are tempering their 
bullish views with respect to the long- 
term outlook for canned foods. 


TOMATOES—Florida canners are 
ported holding the limited quantities of 
tomatoes packed thus far against Gov- 
ernment quotas, and do not expect to 
have any substantial quantities for the 
civilian market when set-asides have 
been met. Reports from the Tri-States 
indicate that canners are again planning 
to concentrate on juice or puree unless 
they get a better ceiling “break” from 
OPA this year. Meanwhile, the spot 
tomato supply situation is still extremely 
tight, with no activity evident aside from 
a limited trade in tomato juice. 


BEANS—Reports from Florida indicate 
that canners will have some cut green 
stringless beans, mostly flats, to offer the 
trade this season. Featuring the spot 
market, aside from WFA releases, have 
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been limited offerings of No. 10 cut green 
beans from New York canners who are 
clearing their,warehouses. Prices are 
held at ceilings. 


spINACH—Limited offerings of spinach 
are reported out of the South this week, 
with Virginia canners quoting fancy 2s 
at $1.43, 2%s at $1.88, and 10s at $6.65, 
f.o.b. canneries. Reports from California 
are not any too favorable with respect 
to spring pack prospects, but canners in 
the Ozarks, now starting up, expect a 
fair run. 


pEAS—Reports from the Midwest indi- 
cate that early planting of peas is in 
sight this season, and canners are still 
making efforts to contract for additional 
acreage to take care of the current heavy 
demand from the trade. If there is a 
good pack this season it is expected that 
some canners may depart from their allo- 
cation program to the extent of adding 
a few additional desirable outlets. Mean- 
while, the spot supply situation has 
shown no improvement, with trading 
limited largely to standards, and distrib- 
utors endeavoring to locate additional 
supplies of extra standards or fancies. 


coRN—With canners winding up de- 
liveries from the 1944 pack, the corn 
situation shows continued strength. Can- 
ners in the midwest are reported en- 
countering some: difficulty in lining up 
acreage, with grower interest veering te 
more profitable crops. 


ASPARAGUS—While some futures have 
been booked, canners in many instances 
have indicated that they will not be pre- 
pared to consider trade commitments un- 
til mid-April. The spot supply situation 
is tight. 


cirrus—Distributors are getting addi- 
tional deliveries of canned citrus juices 
from Florida, as more canners complete 
their Government quotas, but shipments 
from Texas are still lagging. Florida 
reports indicate that the pack will end 
earlier than normal, and canners in that 
State are now paying peak prices for 
their raw fruit. Reports from Texas 
indicate that additional supplies of un- 
sweetened fancy grapefruit juice, mostly 
In 46 oz. tins, may be available toward 
the tail end of the season. 


OTHER FRUITS—With canners generally 
cleane! out of supplies, trading interest 
m canned fruits is confined largely to 
the resale market, and here, too, offer- 
Ings a‘e few and far between. Sellers 
Mm mos’ instances demand a substantial 
part 0! the permitted mark-up when of- 
fering fruits, and these goods are not 
attractive to the average distributor, al- 
though some wholesalers are picking up 
odd lots so that they may continue to 
take cave of their retailers’ needs as long 
a poss’ ole. Meanwhile, the trade here is 
closely following Coast reports on the 
Progre:- of the fruit crops. If weather 
conditi« is hold, fair yields are in sight, 
leavine for the canner only the not in- 
considerable hurdle of recruiting suffi- 
cient harvest and cannery labor to make 
the pacics, 
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SALMON—Announcement of WFA set- 
asides of 80% of the 1945 salmon pack 
makes clear that the civilian market is 
in for a period of continued scarcity 
through the greater part of 1946, bar- 
ring unforeseen contingencies in the mili- 
tary situation which might make possible 
cutbacks in the current set-aside quotas. 
The spot supply continues extremely 
short, and the announcement of the 80% 
set-aside, as might be expected, will serve 
as an effective dampener to any resale 
offerings. 


SARDINES—-While Maine canners have 
succeeded in packing a little sardines 
thus far in the season, these goods are 
being held for Government account. 
There are some rumors that the Govern- 
ment quota on Maine sardines may be 
increased to 100% later in the season. 
Meanwhile, there is an active trade call 
for sardines which continues to go 
unfilled. 


OTHER FISH—Continued heavy Govern- 
ment needs are in sight, and the outlook 
for substantial replacements for distrib- 
utors during the coming season is far 
from bright. With the season of heaviest 
consumption about at hand, it is not ex- 
pected that canned fish will become avail- 
able at resale to any extent,—hence, 
many distributors will be forced into an 
“out of stock” position on most lines 
during the summer months. . . . There 
has been a continued good trade call for 


new pack flaked fish, with canners hav- 
ing no difficulty in getting the ceiling of 
$3.00 on No. 1 pollock and hake and $4.00 
for cod, with haddock at $4.20. Applica- 
tions for permits covering importations 
of these fish from Canada are now being 
turned down by WFA. 


FOOD SUPPLIES 


While the food industry will welcome 
a constructive Congressional inquiry of 
the food situation which may prove effec- 
tive in limiting the operations of black 
marketers, and which might answer 
definitely some of the charges of over- 
buying by Governmental agencies, the 
current furore in Washington surround- 
ing the food situation is being viewed 
with a jaundiced eye. 

Admittedly, there has been some mal- 
distribution in food supplies for the 
civilian trade. With this exception, how- 
ever, the current pinch in the food supply 
situation has been clearly forecast by 
industry market developments, and comes 
as no surprise to the trade. 

It is significant that little is heard 
among the “famine” talkers in Washing- 
ton, with respect to foods which con- 
sumers have undoubtedly been hoarding 
during the past year. This phase of the 
situation is particularly interesting to 
the industry, as distributors must face a 
period of curtailed demand when con- 
sumers finally begin liquidating these 
surpluses. 


and extreme temperatures. 
weave, creep, jump nor stretch. 
keep it at peak efficiency. 


Ask your supplier today. 


BOX 124 


LA PORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


Sorting, grading, washing, cooking - also packing and shipping are handled 
faster and easier with La Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting. 
feature allows free circulation of air and liquids around products in process; 
also facilitates sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. 
Saves time on maintenance as well. 
No special dressing or belt lacers needed to 


Steel mesh 


Resists rust, acids 
Will not 


Available in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Observes the Holidays—As the 

Market Stocks Look—Even if War Ends 

Soon There Will Be No Dumping—Emphasis 

on Canned Apricots—Applesauce Responds 

to the Shot in the Arm—Points Have Not 

Stopped Consumer Demand for Tomatoes— 
Green Beans Neglected. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, March 30, 1945. 


PRE-EASTER WEEK ALMOST A COMPLETE 
HOLIDAY—Trading was almost at a com- 
plete standstill during this week of 
religious observances. That, coupled 
with optimistic war news, peace scare, 
continued summery weather, and con- 
sumer-retailer emphasis on meats and 
meats alone, kept retailers away from 
Randolph St. and South Water Market. 
Most surprising, retail activity slowed, 
as a little reaction set in even among 
chain and institutional outlets to the 
severe markups being asked on many 
searce items. With the European war 
now most certainly expected to be over 
by the time packing seasons roll around, 
jobbers are wondering the over-all ex- 
tent of inventories. 
general concensus that all are below 
normal or average for this time of year 
in dollars and cents. In items they are 
badly broken or unbalanced with canned 
fruits, meats, and vegetables severely 
scarce. There appear to be a few small 
surpluses of raisins, nuts, jams and 
jellies, soups, rice, citrus juices, tomato 
juice and specialties. Very few “ersatz” 
“cat and dog” or substitute products are 
left at the wholesale level since Chicago- 
land jobbers have been very wary on 
these the past year. In other words, 
when the guns stop in Europe there will 
be no dumping or unloading of any con- 
sequence by distributors here. Some feel 
both the retailers and consumers are well 
stocked on staples, but that’s debatable. 
After VE day the retail tempo may 
slacken slightly but housewives will con- 
tinue buying rather freely especially as 
points are removed or reduced on pro- 
cessed foods. 


APRICOTS—The present point values 
and scarcities of other fruits are clean- 
ing up supplies which earlier looked pos- 
sibly troublesome. No. 2% Standard and 
Choice Halves have about vanished from 
jobbers stocks and even Whole Unpeeled 
in these grades are none too plentiful. 
Resale buying orders have been hard to 
fill at partial markups this week. No. 10 
size are a bit slower, as institutional out- 
lets are so severely restricted on points 
now. For the coming season Apricots 
will again probably be the No. 1 volume 
civilian fruit the pack cannot conceivably 
reach last year’s bumper volume. As far 
as can be learned no Coast packers are 
even thinking about future orders on this 
fruit yet, but will probably try to deliver 
as close to 1944 as possible. 


APPLESAUCE—The March point reduc- 
tion proved to be a real “shot in the 
arm.” Stocks that looked heavy are now 
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down and a good healthy movement at 
retail and wholesale continues. Even 
some minor resale activity has been noted 
with emphasis on No. 2 Fancy New York 
pack. 


TOMATOES—This is without a question 
the scarcest major vegetable today and 
even high points has not dimmed con- 
sumer call. Many houses throughout 
this region find themselves without a 
case with nupack six months or more 
away. But little can be done as canners’ 
warehouses are more bare than Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. Tempting resale 
offers at the full service percentage find 
no takers so this factually proves the 
shortage. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Catsup is easier in 
in the resale market as high point values 
are slowing sales and some distributors 
would like more liquid stocks. The rela- 
tively heavy sale on unrationed Catsup 
sauces and other substitutes is hurting 
too. Finally, rumor of a WFA release 
soon, and the known release of several 
blocks not meeting government specifica- 
tions, has tempered resale demand. No. 
10 Puree still continues scarce with the 
institutional and manufacturing trade 
looking elsewhere for resales. Juices in 
all sizes is dragging and why OPA 
doesn’t reduce or eliminate points has 
the trade mystified. 


GREEN BEANS — Standard and _ even 
extra standard grades continue to be the 
buying orphans. Points have slowed 
consumer demand to a walk with fresh 
and frozen beans plentiful. The trade 
would like to buy any grade of whole 
and fancy cut, but find them! Southern 
offers are not arousing much enthusiasm 
and if stocks can be stretched as it looks 
now in most cases the local trade will 
wait for better quality Northern de- 
liveries. 


CITRUS JUICES—Orange juice is in de- 
mand by Mrs. Housewife, but she’s 
shunning point laden blended and grape- 
fruit. Perhaps the pack fall down espe- 
cially on grapefruit may be a blessing in 
disguise and permit a cleanout by next 
December when nupack will be ready 
again. Jobbers are reselling blended 
and grapefruit close to cost. That tells 
the local supply demand story. 


A STUDY ON LABELS 

(Continued from page 14) 
wife for lo, these many years. That 
purple color may have had something to 
do with the early demise of the article. 
On the other hand, Royal Baking Powder 
people years ago decided red was a good 
color but they insisted on printing their 
red labels twice in order to achieve an 
outstanding red. They did just this and 
have maintained it to this day. If you 
have a set of labels and wish to revise 
them somewhat without depending alto- 
gether on your label man, send them to 
us and we will write you confidentially 
and promptly with our suggestions which 
will at least provide a starting place for 
your revision. No obligation of course, 
this is your column, use it! 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Needed Rains But Warmth Needed—Pack- 
ing Delayed—Asparagus Stocks Show Serious 
Shortage—Larger Spinach Acreage—Slow 
Start on Canning It—Pea Acreage Less— 
Dry Beans Being Held for Seeding—Buyers 
Trying to Order Fruits at Last Year's Prices, 
But Canners Unwilling—Crop Outlook Un- 
certain—No Crab Packing This Year— 
Sardine Pack—West Coast Notes, 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, March 30, 1945 


RAINS—Late March rains have im- 
proved crop conditions somewhat through- 
out California, but cool weather is hold- 
ing back early crops and canning of some 
items will get under way later than 
usual. Rainfall is now normal to date in 
almost all districts, but snowfall is be- 
low average. Experts continue to hold 
that the outlook is for smaller yields of 
many crops than in 1945, but acknowl- 
edge that improved growing conditions 
from now on may easily alter the picture. 

ASPARAGUS—The 


recent rains have 


-been very beneficial to the asparagus 


crop and if warmer weather makes an 
appearance it will not be long until can- 
ning will be under way. Shipments to 
the fresh markets are growing in volume, 
but prices continue high. Even in the 
local markets asparagus is selling at 30 
cents a pound. 


The Asparagus Advisory Board, oper- 
ating under authority of the California 
State Director of Agriculture, and with 
W. S. Everts managing agent, has 
brought out canned asparagus carryover 
figures as of March 1. This shows that 
the total stock on hand, both sold and 
unsold, was 151,921 cases on this date, 
with but 14,271 cases unsold. This com- 
pares with 177,215 cases, sold and unsold 
a year earlier, when unsold _ stocks 
amounted to 139,140 cases. On March 1, 
19438, the figures were 220,494 cases and 
148,434 cases, respectively. During the 
crop year from March 1, 1944, to March 
1, 1945, sales amounted to 2,561,254 
cases, and 2,451,679 cases were moved. 
In the crop year of 1943-44, sales 
amounted to 2,080,054 cases, and the 
movement 2,114,039 cases. 


SPINACH—Planting of spinach in Cali- 
fornia has proved larger than was ex- 
pected at the first of the year and the 
State Department of Agriculture now 
estimates that 11,065 acres have been 
planted for commercial canning. This 1s 
a gain of about 400 acres over early esti- 
mates, with most of the increase Mm 
southern California. Most of the acre 
age is in good condition and little has 
been abandoned this season. It is anticl- 
pated that about 45,000 tons will be har- 
vested for canning if growing conditions 
are favorable from now on. Canning 
has been started on a small scale, it 18 
reported. 
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peAs—The State Department of Agri- 
culture has also brought out a report on 
the estimated acreages of green peas for 
canning and freezing. This is placed at 
5,100 acres, or slightly less than that of 
a year ago, so the canned pack may be 
expected to be less than that of 1944, 
Of course, much depends on weather con- 
ditions. Peas are an early crop in this 
State and many growers plant corn, or 
other field crops after harvesting peas. 


DRY BRANS—Stocks of dry beans in 
first hands are very small and much of 
the holdings will be used for seeding pur- 
poses. Canners are still making strenu- 
ous efforts to secure additional stocks of 
Small White but about the only ones who 
are able to do so are those who have 
Government contracts for canned foods 
making use of beans. Where canners 
can show that they are unable to secure 
sufficient stocks of beans to fill contracts 
the WFA comes to their assistance and 
allocates the needed quantities. Stocks 
of Small White in California warehouses 
on March 1 amounted to but 156,110 
bags, against 242,700 bags a year earlier, 
when it was felt that holdings were light. 
Stocks of beans of all varieties on March 
1 were 851,496 bags, against 1,280,395 
bags a year ago. 


THE MARKET— Buyers are making 
strenuous efforts to have canners accept 
orders for fruits based on last season’s 
shipments. Canners are advising, how- 
ever, that it is much too early to accept 
any business on fruits as crop prospects 
are still uncertain, with the most crucial 
period ahead. The recent persistent rains 
have caused considerable damage to apri- 
cots and it is generally agreed that the 
crop of this fruit cannot be as large as 
last year. It will be at least six weeks 
until danger from frost is over. 


SOME PRICES—The California Packing 
Corporation has posted prices on several 
items of Del Monte California fruits. 
Included are fruit cocktail, No. 2% glass, 
$3.22, and the same size in tin, $3.02; 
pears, No. 2% glass, $3.2714, and in No. 
303 glass, $2.25%; prunes, ready-to- 


serve, No. 2% glass, $2.25; yellow cling 
peaches, No. 2% glass, $2.60, and the 
same size in tin, $2.40; sliced yellow 
cling peaches, No. 303 glass, $1.84; whole 
unpeeled apricots, No. 2% glass, $2.35; 


halves apricots unpeeled, No. 2% tin, 
$2.67; figs, No. 2% glass, $2.90, and No. 
303 glass, $1.8314, and whole spiced yel- 
low cling peaches, No. 2% glass, $2.71. 

NOT TO PACK CRAB—Some packers of 
crabmeat in the Pacific Northwest have 
notified their trade that they will not 
attempt to make a pack this season. The 
reason assigned is that the price of fresh 
crabmeat is so high, and the supply of 
crabs so limited that the fresh market is 
absorbing everything offered. California 
canners of shad and shad roe are pre- 
paring to get busy on these items in 
April. The output of neither will be 
large, with some canners simply trying 
to keep their brands alive. Prices are 
expected to be about as last year, with 
suggestions of $5.50 a case on shad and 
around $20 a case on roe. 

SARDINES—The California pack of sar- 
dines to February 28, reduced to the 
equivalent of No. 1 Ovals, amounted to 
3,656,457 cases. This represents a gain 
of about 20 per cent over the pack of 
last year, with the best showing made 
in the southern territory. About 546,000 
tons of sardines were landed. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


DIAMOND JUBILEE—The California 
State Board of Public Health, which has 
taken such an active part in the develop- 
ment of the canned foods industry, cele- 
brates its 75th anniversary on April 
15th. It was the second such board to 
be established in the United States, being 
preceded by the Massachusetts Board of 
Health by but a few months. 


WLB UPHELD——The Tenth Regional War 
Labor Board has been upheld by the 
National WLB in decisions appealed by 
the American Can Company of San 
Francisco and the Continental Can Com- 
pany of Oakland, in disputes with the 


-unions of longshoremen and warehouse- 


men. The directives involve promotions 
and transfers, vacation pay and work 
shift pay differentials in the American 
Can Co. case, and the full job rate for 
women at the Continental Can Co. 


NEW FIRM—Central Processors and 
Briners has been organized to can fruits 
and vegetables at Ellensburg, Wash. The 
company will also brine cherries. 


MOvED—Announcement has been made 
of the transfer of Ernest Wagner, who 
has headed the office staff of the Hunt 
Bros. Packing Co. at Salem, Ore., to 
Fullerton, Calif. Here he will direct 
traffic and shipping operations for this 
growing concern. 


NED HIGGINS—The sales department of 
the Pacific Can Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., has been augmented by the addi- 
tion of Ned Higgins, formerly with the 


California Container Co., Emeryville, 
Calif. 
DEATH — Douglas Cushman, for 19 


years auditor of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., but 
who retired more than 20 years ago, 
passed away at San Jose, Calif., March 
19, at the age of 77 years. Upon retiring 
he spent several years traveling with his 
wife and then made his home at Mission 
San Jose. Death followed an illness of 
several years. He is survived by his 
widow, Margaret Fontana Cushman. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Bad Weather Cut Shrimp Production—Pack 
Probably Over and While Better Than in 
’44 Is Far Behind Former Years—Oyster 
Take and Canning Also Off—Crabs 
Followed the Same Fashion. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 30, 1945 


SHRIMP—The production of shrimp in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas took a 
big drop the past week—only 847 barrels. 
Bad weather was the main reason for 
the drop, as small craft warnings were 
displayed in this area of the Gulf the 
latter part of last week and strong winds 
and rough seas prevailed. The weather 
is still unsettled. 

The Spring run of shrimp has not yet 
shown up in the Gulf, hence production 
of shrimp will be light until this happens. 
Anyway, unless the Spring run of 
Shrimp in the Gulf is heavy, it is doubt- 
ful if the canneries will continue to oper- 
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ate after the oyster canning season stops, 
but will most likely shut down, as the 
amount available may not be sufficient to 
warrant them to operate. 


There is no report of any shrimp hav- 
ing been canned in this section the past 
week and only 219 standard cases were 
canned the previous week. This makes 
it appear that the shrimp pack for this 
season is over with. Nevertheless, the 
Spring is still young and there is no 
way of telling what is under the surface 
of that big, deep, blue body of water of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


The silver lining of this season’s pack 
is that with all its faults, this season’s 
pack is 27,246 cases ahead of last sea- 
son’s for the same period. Up to March 
17. 1945, of this season 408,961 standard 
cases of shrimp has been packed. During 
the same period last season 381,715 
standard cases were packed, yet the 
amount of shrimp canned during the 
same period in the season 1942-43 was 
557,936 cases; in the season 1941-42 there 
were 609,087 cases; 738,940 cases in the 
season 1940-41 and 864,680 cases in the 
season 1939-40. This makes the prewar 
seasons show up the war seasons badly. 
But taking the handicaps of the war 
seasons into consideration, the war sea- 
sons have made a very good showing. 


OYSTERS—Oyster production in Louisi- 
ana, Biloxi, Miss., and Alabama last 
week fell off 4,470 barrels and the can- 
ning of oysters fell off 2,136 barrels; 
16.116 barrels of oysters were canned in 
the previous week and but 13,980 last 
week. 


Oyster production for the season so far 
has been light. 


The heaviest months of oyster produc- 
tion in this section are usually the 
months of January, February, March 
and April. 

The peak months of fresh oyster sales 
is in the months of November and De- 
cember, which takes in Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 


Last year 30,454 barrels of oysters 
were produced in November and 38,186 
barrels in December. No oysters were 
canned in November and December 1944. 


HARD CRABS—There are only two areas 
in this section reporting the production 
of crabs and they are Louisiana, which 
produced 146,010 pounds last week and 
Biloxi, Miss., which produced 2,000 
pounds. The total production of both 
areas the past week was 10,940 pounds 
more than the previous week, because the 
previous week Louisiana produced 125,- 
370 pounds and Biloxi 9,700 pounds. 


POINT DEFAULTS 


“The’ provisions of RRO13 and RRO- 
16 relating to the limitation on time for 
payment of point debts apply to all trans- 
fers of rationed foods subject to these 
programs, and having point values 
greater than zero, except transfers di- 
rectly to consumers,” M. L. Toulme, 
executive vice president of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, cautioned the trade this week. 


“A wholesaler who does not surrender 
points within 10 days after the time of 
any transfer,” he said, “is just as much 
‘in default’ as are those of his customers 
who do not pay points within the proper 
time after any transfer made by the 
wholesaler to them. Wholesalers are to 
be reported as being in default, when 
that condition exists, by a processor, 
other wholesaler, retailer, or any other 
person to whom the points are owed. 


“While ‘in default’ a wholesaler may 
not acquire foods subject to the rationing 
program under which they are in de- 
fault. No supplier who has knowledge 
of the default may transfer such ra- 
tioned foods to him. OPA brings up 
these facts at this time because it has 
come to the attention of the national 


’ office that various wholesalers have the 


idea, incorrectly, that the ‘default’ pro- 
visions of the regulations do not apply 
to them.” 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS 
CONTINUED 


CALIFORNIA — The Federal marketing 
agreement and order regulating the han- 
dling of fresh Elberta peaches, plums 
and Bartlett pears grown in California, 
approved by a majority of growers vot- 
ing in a recent referendum, will continue 
in effect, the War Food Administration 
announces. 


As required by provisions of the agree- 
ment, growers voted in a biennial refer- 
endum late in January. Continuance of 
the program was favored by 92 per cent 
of the peach growers (93 per cent of 
the tonnage) voting; 91 per cent of the 
plum growers (94 per cent of the ton- 
nage) voting; and 93 per cent of the 
pear growers (92 per cent of the ton- 
nage) voting. Opposed to continuance 
were 8 per cent of the peach growers, 
9 per cent of the plum growers, and 7 per 
cent of the pear growers. 


GEORGIA—With approval by 93 per cent 
of the Georgia peach growers (96 per 
cent of the tonnage) voting in a recent 
referendum, the War Food Administra- 
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tion will continue in effect the Federal 
marketing agreement and order regulat- 
ing the handling of fresh Georgia grown 
peaches. 


The program operated in California 
and Georgia in 1942, but no regulations 
were established in 1948 and 1944 be. 
cause prices to growers were above 
parity. Operation of the program in 
1945 also will depend upon grower prices, 


OFFERINGS 


The War Food Administration is offer- 
ing for sale the following foods: 


SPINACH—To the original canner, Ap- 
pleby Young Canning Company of Fay- 
etteville, Ark., 16,217 cases of 1944-pack 
spinach. The spinach, packed six No. 10 
cans to the case, is standard grade and 
is stored in Pittston, Pa. 


TOMATO JUICE—-To all tomato juice 
canners 1578 cases of 1942 pack, fancy 
grade tomato juice. Packed six No. 10 
cans to the case, the juice is stored in 
West Sacramento, Calif., and was canned 
in Indiana. It is the balance of a larger 
amount previously offered to the original 
canners. Offers to purchase should be 
received not later than 5:00 p.m. (e.w.t.) 
April 9, 1945, by the Sales Branch, CCC, 
War Food Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. Telephone Republic 4142, ex- 
tension 28382. 


TOMATOES—-To all tomato canners ap- 
proximately 5600 cases of canned toma- 
toes which previously have been offered 
to the original processors. They are 
listed for sale as follows: 3360 cases, 
24/21%, 19438 pack, Standard grade, 
packed in South Carolina, located Belle 
Bluff, Va.; 378 cases, 6/10, 1942 pack, 
Standard grade, packed in Arkansas, 
located St. Louis, Mo.; 862 cases, 24/2, 
1942 pack, Standard grade, packed in 
Arkansas, located St. Louis, Mo.; 1000 
cases, 24/214, 1941 pack, Standard grade, 
packed in Kentucky, located New York, 


Offers to purchase these tomatoes 
should be submitted not later than 5:00 
p.m. (e.w.t.) April 9, 1945, to the Sales 
Branch, CCC, War Food Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. Telephone Repub- 
lic 4142, extension 5479. 


GLUCOSE—To the original processor, 
Corn Products Refining Corporation of 
Argo, IIl., 99,046 pounds of liquid glu- 
cose. The glucose is packed in gumwood 
barrels, with approximately 700 pounds: 
to each barrel, and is stored in Jersey 
City, N. J. The glucose was processed 
in 1944, 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


The 6th Edition 
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WANTED and FOR SALE. 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, ete.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling. 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


GET INCREASED production regardless of manpower short- 
age with Bonded Portable Power Stacker for box and bag 
handling and piling. Bonded vibrating screens for de-watering 
solids out of canning wastes, for sizing, grading, ete. They pay 
for themselves in 30 days. Also motor truck scales at $440.00 
and Crushers at $345.00. Immediate delivery and terms if 
desired. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Wolfrom, of Syracuse, N. Y., dealers in rebuilt 
canning machinery and parts is being closed out, single item 
or as a whole. Large screens, Filling Machines, Apple Quar- 
terers, Cabbage Corers, Hoists, Pre-heater (manufactured by 
Cochrane), 200 boxes of small parts. Canners you can save 
big money. Write: L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One (1) Burt Adjustable Labeler for cans up 
to No 3’s, electric motor, Al condition; two (2) Buck Bean 
Nippers in Al condition; one (1) Robins Bean Cutter, electric 
driven, excellent condition. Adv. 4524, The Canning Trade. 


FO . SALE—Ready to run, priced for quick sale: 2 “Peerless” 
Syrupers or Briners. Model 36-304, with change parts for Nos. 
l and 3 cans, 6 valves, stainless tank, condition very good; 
Mode 37-319, for Nos. 2% and 8 cans, 12 valves, stainless tank, 
condit'on excellent. Maine Canned Foods, Inc., 256 Commercial 
St., Portland 3, Maine. 

FOr SALE—Merry-Go-Round Peeling Table; excellent con- 
dition Complete with shafting, tie rods, etc. Reasonable price. 
Adv. 1525, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—Two Model E Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippexs; 
Six Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. All subject to 
prior sale. Write for prices. Dorgan Packing Corp., Biloxi, Miss. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker and Cooler for #10 cans. 
H. B. Hunter Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker and Cooler for 2 and 2% 
cans, capacity 80 to 120 cans per minute, 15 to 25 minute cook, 
round type preferred. Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn. 


WANTED—To Buy: Small Steam Boiler, 4, 6 or 8 H.P. 
T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


WANTED—Apple Peeling and Seed Cell Machines. S. A. 
Moffett Co., 5138 Arcade Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory; equipped to can 700 cases of 
tomatoes per day; two acres of land; on State road in the 
tomato section. T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


FOR SALE—Illinois Canning Factory; 2 High Speed Corn 
Lines; good water supply, excellent warehouse and power plant 
facilities, dry sprinkler system throughout plant. J. L. Whalen, 
1977 West Wood St., Decatur 11, Ill. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—2,500 lbs. Shoe Peg Seed Corn, Associated 
Hybrid 19 x 24, grown in 1943; first class condition. Cameron 
Bros. Canning Co., Rising Sun, Md. 


FOR SALE—Marshall’s Improved Strain Narrow Grain 
Evergreen Seed. Marshall Canning Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—No. 2, No. 2%, No. 10 Tomatoes, Corn, Peas and 
Chili Sauce. Inq. of: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Pickle Man. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for man experienced in contracting and receiving 
cucumbers for pickling. Knowledge of grading brine stock and 
ability to supervise and direct the operation of brineries re- 
quired. Right man can develop a permanent well paid position 
with excellent future. Give history, reference and salary 
expected. Plant located in the South. Adv. 4522, The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Production Manager, 12 years suc- 
cessful experience complete building and operation of citrus 
canning plants in Florida. At present operating one of largest. 
Adv. 4523, The Canning Trade. 
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Our 
NEW IMPROVED BASKET 


will last a season or more longer 
At No Extra Cost 


Write for Samples and Prices 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


Gams LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


HE WAS ALERT 


A progressive young man left the farm and got a job in the 
city. He wrote a letter to his brother, who elected to stick by 
the farm, telling of the joys of city life, in which he said: 

“Thursday we autoed out to the Country Club, where we 
golfed until dark. Then we motored to the beach, and Fridayed 
there.” 

The brother on the farm wrote back: 

“Yesterday we buggied to town and baseballed all afternoon, 
Then we went to Med’s and pokered till morning. Today we 
muled out to the cornfield and geehawed until sundown. Then 
we suppered, and then we piped for a while. After that we 
staircased up to our room and bedsteaded until the clock fived.” 


BOTH KINDS 


Daughter: “Do you know what’s become of my lipstick?” 
Mother: “I think father has it out in the chicken coup. He 
said he wanted to brighten up those show birds a bit.” 


THE MYSTERY 


She tells me how to drive, 

She tells me how to walk; 

She tells me what to eat, 

And she tells me how to talk. 
She tells me when to go to bed, 
And what I should prefer. 

I wonder how I got along 
Before I married her. 


“Did you have the car out last night, son?” 

“Yes, dad. I took some of thé boys for a run.” 

“Well, tell the boys I found one of their little lace handker- 
chiefs.” 


A MODEL CHILD 


Teacher: “Do we eat the flesh of the whale?” 
Scholar: “Yes, ma’am.” 

Teacher: “And what do we do with the bones?” 
Scholar: “We leave them on the side of our plate.” 


DEAD SURE 

Blonde: “I’m wearing this string so I’ll remind my boy friend 
that today’s my birthday.” 

Brunette: “Why didn’t you tie it on your finger instead of 
your ankle?” 

Blonde: “Because I want to be sure he’ll see it!” 

Johnny had seen his mother measure a yard by holding one 
end to her nose and the other at arm’s length. One day he 
came running in with a piece of rope. 

“Here, mother,” he said, “smell this and see how long it is.” 


HE COULD HEAR IT THEN 


Father flung down his book with a bang and glared round at 
his offending offspring: 

“T have been trying to get the room quiet so that I could hear 
a pin drop!” he roared, “but you make so much noise that it’s 
been impossible to hear it. How do you think I can do it while 
you children are romping about!” 

Tommy put his head from under the sofa and piped out: “Tie 
a dumbbell.to it, father.” 

“T hear you and the leading lady are on the outs,” said the 
stage manager to the electrician. 

“Yes,” the latter answered, “She asked for her tights and I 
thought she said lights.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins &Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 

ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. -Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Berlin Clapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Island Ejuipment Corp., New York City 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

Pohlman & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Island F-uipment Corp., New York City 

la Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONV!YORS, Hydraulic. 

Berlin C’_»pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm:-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COOKE2S, Continuous, Agitating. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
ilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K.. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Til. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Cc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. - 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 


' Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
*Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiv 
° Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
& Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cont 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tri-State Packers Assn., Easton, Md. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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FREESTONE PEACH SPLITTER 


WE PRESENT - - - 


THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


FOR 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone Freestone 


Peaches Peaches 


**Monarch”’ Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 
“Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 
l. Increased production up to 300% 
2. Gives uniform halves with true cut 
3. Operators become skilled in a few days 
4. Easy to operate 
5. Low material cost and maintenance 
6. Users report large savings 
7. Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE, 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of a general line of canning machinery 


A. B. McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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A WORLD CENTER 
OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 
the world ...from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
. .- from the industrial fronts of North and South America . . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 


to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 


ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 


to develop improvements by the day-to-day problems of the entire 


can-making world. 


Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


submit them... without obiigation...to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE ° CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world, 
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